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One of the childhood memories of anyone brought up in the nine- 
teenth century must be the Thanksgiving celebration where the 
chief symbol was a horn of plenty. What it meant to the 1890’s was 
the last expression of an old order of belief. Heaven’s beneficence is 
no more counted on; and the phrases of godliness and goodliness 
which once expressed faith, then were used to keep faith alive, and 
finally survived as empty echoes are not generally received at face 
value now. That is why the literary cornucopia of 1935 pours out its 
miscellany; and that is why the outpouring is more than an unrelated 
miscellany—the fruits not of confidence and abundance but of im- 
poverishment and misgivings. 

Five literary tendencies in the United States today particularly 
interest me. They shift and interlock and blend, but they are definite 
enough to be distinguishable. Two are negative: the output of the 
cryptic stylists and the output of the articulate apostles of despair. 
Two are positive but fractional and insufficient: the Marxists’ at- 
tempt to advocate a new social order and the regionalists’ attempt 
to save the individual from the domination of society. A fifth, large- 
ly expressed in terms of philosophical criticism, is a broader gospel 
of constructive optimism. 


The once more recurrent rise of cryptic stylisms is distinctly a 
product of the times; for if anything in the arts is a sign of impover- 
ishment, it is the artistic movement which lays its stress on expres- 
sion rather than on content. When, moreover, the movement em- 
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phasizes expression to the point of repudiating the need to com- 
municate, developing a “‘cult of unintelligibility,” and finds its lead- 
ers in Englishmen, Europeans, and expatriates, it offers complete 
evidence of bankruptcy. To be sure, one can think of no reason why 
people concerned with the arts should not go off in this direction if 
they choose to, or why they should not take themselves seriously if 
they choose to. But there is no reason, either, why they should be 
taken seriously by other people. Yet it is part of this kind of literary 
episode that the leading innovators are always taken with ultra- 
seriousness by a group of surrounding enthusiasts. The last half- 
century has seen a Whitman cult—late in development but all the 
more serious for that—a James cult, a Dickinson cult—one of their 
prophets calls them “Emilists’—a Joyce cult, even a Hart Crane 
and a Jeffers cult. Sometimes, as in the cases of Whitman and Miss 
Dickinson, disciples have stressed form at expense of substance when 
there was real and clear content to be reckoned with. Oftener the 
manner has been so arresting that it has demanded prime or ex- 
clusive attention, and the epidemics have taken form in abstract 
stylisms as more and less gifted amateurs have caught the successive 
infections of symbolism, imagism, vorticism, cubism, dadaism, or 
even the practical joke, spectrism. 

When the most to be said of such writing has been on its form, it 
has inevitably been exotic and ephemeral, inevitably an evasion of 
life, inevitably a riddle to all but its perpetrators. Alfred Kreym- 
borg, who takes T. S. Eliot quite seriously, makes a typical record 
of the reception of The Waste Land: 


There was no middle ground at the time, and there is scarcely any now. The 
detractors considered the thing an outrageous hoax, and even some of the de- 
votees feared that the master was spoofing the enemy and tempered their com- 
ments accordingly. Nearly everybody waited for somebody else to say the first 
word, secretly dreading the prospect of making an ass of himself. 


Again Kreymborg—who may fairly be cited because he was him- 
self so gay an experimenter in the 1910’s—recognizes now with a 
feeling of mingled amusement and pathos that the ventures of that 
day are as dead as Ezra Pound would be without his gestures; that 
they are dead because ‘“‘a conquest over form, old or new, is never 
enough; and that this contemporary” impulse toward free adven- 
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ture, individualism, experiment is virtually at an end, temporarily 
at least.” The poet-critic’s final adverb is well added, for this ripple 
on the surface of literature clearly passing today, the third of its 
kind within forty years, is continually recurrent and always negligi- 
ble in charting any long course. 


Another group of negativists, the apostles of despair, are a natural 
product of the times. The science of the nineteenth century perched 
man on a floating mote in the universe; the science of the twentieth 
century reduced the material universe to a series of vibrations; the 
pressure of circumstance following the World War did the rest. The 
natural result is that some of the rising generation, brought up on 
the benevolent assumptions and idealities of an elder day, and with 
less than Job’s endurance, have been moved to curse God and live, 
because the world is not what they had expected it to be. They have 
become desperate, one symptom of their despair being a defiance of 
all the old hopes and all the old reticences. 

The defiance has expressed itself in every mood from grimness to 
gay impudence. In a Robinson Jeffers—who also has his cult—it 
reaches the most abysmal depths. Man is a puppet, a creature of cir- 
cumstance, passion blown. Jeffers regards him with such disdain 
that one wonders why he bothers at all with “the animals Christ was 
rumored to have died for.’’ No admirer mentions Jeffers without 
mention of his tower-capped crag on the Pacific Coast. His isolation, 
in fact, coupled with his cynicism in mood, sets him in a réle which 
he plays with the abandon of a Junius Brutus Booth as he struts his 
hour on a stage where, he explains, 

I drew solitude over me, on the lone shore 

By the hawk-perch stones. 
In contrast, E. E. Cummings is gay-naughty, not wicked but tough, 
playing Apache at the literary soirée. “He is a brilliant compound of 
love, romance, idealism, antipathy, prohibition, booze, jazz and 
more jazz.”’ There is little more to be said except that he is engaging- 
ly debonair and clearly talented; and that he is typical of the tough 
poets and tale-tellers, who are always youthful and usually young in 
their display of boldness, badness, and dirtiness—suggestive of the 
small boy who bends his arm in strong-man pose and invites ob- 
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servers to feel his biceps, if they can. It is misanthropy and disillu- 
sion in motley, and Cummings’ motley does much to redeem it, more 
than with many another who enjoys the bad-man mummery. 

This same quality of protracted adolescence pervades the work of 
Ernest Hemingway. With excelling narrative gifts he is always harp- 
ing on two strings: his world-weariness and his connoisseurship. 
They account for his insistence on eating and drinking and vintages 
and the delights of the gourmet and the excesses of the carouser. 
They account also for his obsession with the bullfight, in which he 
gains a vicarious enjoyment of gore and death while displaying his 
technical mastery of the matador’s art. There is no question as to 
his skill in narration or of his exhibitionism; and no doubt that in his 
choice of subject among globe-trotters on alien soil he has so far lost 
contact with any substantial life that he has little left but the exer- 
cise of a nice and self-conscious technique. Hemingway leads along 
this route to William Faulkner, with whom he has many qualities in 
common. Both were in the World War, both were encouraged to 
write by Sherwood Anderson, and both felt the influence of Gertrude 
Stein. Faulkner’s As J Lay Dying and The Sound and the Fury out- 
Herod Hemingway and reach the abysses frequented by Jeffers. 
Sanctuary reaches still deeper because of the author’s sardonic em- 
ployment of his powers to split the ears of the groundlings. In Faulk- 
ner cynicism is raised to a high power and naturalism runs to seed. 
It does not mean anything; it is only picturesque, melodramatic 
glooming again. In the hands of the greater naturalists, brute fact is 
interpretable into something beyond itself. In the hands of Faulk- 
ner, who both does not like what he sees and sees only what he likes 
to, brute fact leads only to folly and despair. Life offers too much 
testimony to the contrary. 

There have been wise words said about these Jaqueses and Jere- 
miahs: E. A. Robinson’s observation, for example, on the passing 
character in Captain Craig, who, shown a child or anything that 
laughs, forthwith begins 

to crunch his wormwood 
And then runs on with his “‘realities.”’ 
What does he know about realities, 


Who sees the truth of things almost as well 
As Nero saw the Northern Lights? 
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Or Robert Frost’s dilemma, forced on him by a “new York alec,” of 
choosing between being prude or puke. He cares for neither option, 
but particularly objects to being a puke, ‘“‘mewling and puking in the 
public arms,” 


Who cares not what he does in company, 

And when he can’t do anything, falls back 

On words, and tries his worst to make words speak 
Louder than actions, and sometimes achieves it. 


Or Archibald MacLeish’s 
Greatness they have forgotten and pride and the envy of 
Nobler lives than their own and the service of honor... . 
Virtue and nobleness: honor and love they laugh at! 
Their speech is irony: The whipped man’s speech. 

Jeremiah, the original, however, was not an apostle of despair. He 
was not strong for converting the habitual offender, accepting him 
with the Ethiopian’s skin and the leopard’s spots. Yet for the faith- 
ful he wrote “‘Refrain thy voice from weeping and thine eyes from 
tears; for thy work shall be rewarded, saith the Lord; . . . . and there 
is hope for thy latter end, saith the Lord.” 


It is in his hope for the latter end that Dos Passos, chief pride of 
the Marxist school, is distinguishable from these 
Prophetic, would-be-Delphic manger-snappers 
That always get replaced when they are gone. 
Sinclair Lewis, applauding Manhattan Transfer, saw in it a promise 
of the novel that would be a roaring, thundering, obscene, incalcula- 
ble, magnificent glory; but that would be free of the sickly complex 
which, in a puerile revulsion against the machine-made literary 
lollipop, proclaims ugliness alone as noble. The qualities he ap- 
plauded were reachieved in 42 Parallel and 191g; and in these latter 
what G. F. Calverton calls Dos Passos’ “leftness”’ crystallized into a 
challenge. He offers a program implicit in his tales, which emboldens 
the American Marxists to point with pride to him as their major 
prophet, their pre-eminent if not their sole representative whose con- 
victions do not overwhelm his art. He implies their doctrines—or 
has implied them up to the present—fulfilling their contention that 
revolutionary literature must be good as literature. 
But as there is only one Dos Passos—Adamic, who writes as well, 
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is too dispassionate—and as their literary interests have to be vented 
mainly in criticism, the Marxists come off rather poorly on the 
whole. For they face a tricky dilemma. It is the réle of the critic to 
abide by his convictions, but in his appraisal of literature to divest 
himself of emotional prejudices. It is the réle of the Marxist to 
master the essentials of an intricate social theory, and then to uphold 
his doctrine with all the fervor of a colonial Puritan. But as soon as 
a man is absolutely sure of what is good for the world, he is dis- 
qualified to play the réle of the critic. He becomes a religious en- 
thusiast, under the sway of emotion suspends critical discrimination, 
and, schooled in dialectic, displays a passionate ingenuity in using, 
disusing, or abusing the facts for the buttressing of his conclusions. 
This explains why in the field of criticism a Calverton or a Hicks is 
so fallible and why in the field of creative art a Dos Passos or a 
Rivera is so rare a bird. Its pertinence here is in the positive fact, 
however, that the proletarian writers have, like Tolstoy, put life 
forever above art, and that whether one agrees with them or not, 
they find something more stimulating to propound than technical 
preciosity or a philosophy of despair. 


In the attempt at finding a pattern of life which invites a program 
for it, the regionalists with their multifarious activity are at the far 
pole from the proletarian revolutionists. For the Marxists look 
toward “‘the creation of a new society which will embody, like Soviet 
Russia today, a social instead of an individualistic ideal,’ and the 
regionalists are concerned with “direct contemplation of character 
and emotion, of all the ideas and desires that sustain character, and 
not social structure in itself.”” As any region is largely rural, the 
characters savor of the soil and usually contribute to the not always 
either short or simple annals of the poor. Drawn from all sections of 
the country, they are classifiable, according to B. A. Botkin, into the 
localists of the Northwest, the naturists of the Southwest, the tradi- 
tionalists of the Old South, and the culturalists of the metropolitan 
and cosmopolitan East. The common characteristic of their plain 
tales is that like the local-color stories of forty years ago they are 
faithful to the surface facts, though unlike them they forego the old 
romantic assumption as to rewards and punishments in the exercise 
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of poetic justice. The individual as a rule is implicitly accepted as 
more significant than society, and if he is at odds with society he is 
more likely to be regarded as avictim than to be condemned as outlaw 
or traitor. The regionalists, like Fenimore Cooper, look on the jug- 
gernaut of advancing civilization as inevitable but not necessarily 
desirable. They distrust the domination of the machine age as 
clearly as the proletarian writers do, or the defenders of an agrarian 
order. 

Of the various regional groups the traditionalists of the Old South 
have recently captured the center of the stage. They are for pre- 
serving in Dixieland the best of an agrarian order in the face of an 
invading northern industrialism. They are trying not to save 
America, but to save the South from America; and they are out of 
sympathy with the southern element which hails the growth of the 
“new South,” apologizes for southern conservatism, and deplores the 
survival of outworn traditions. They hold a broad thesis against the 
ways of a capitalistic society which subsidizes science for the sake of 
the applications of science to the machine; and against the conse- 
quent campaign for unlimited saving of labor to no defined end, with 
resultant overproduction, underemployment, multiplication of needs, 
haste to gratify them, and development of the belief “that ideal 
living would consist in a series of good times unbroken by interludes 
of no place to go to.”’ They oppose to this industrialism a life “in 
which agriculture is the leading vocation, whether for wealth, for 
pleasure or for prestige.’’ The options suggest the sardonic distinc- 
tion between the agriculturist and the farmer. The acme of the 
system is evidently the agriculturist living fully and richly in an 
“Old Kentucky Home’’ with its obvious superiorities to a Park 
Avenue penthouse. Its fulfilment in literature is “its noble embodi- 
ment in persons.” 

All this need not be deduced from a broad body of fiction, for it is 
offered explicitly in the symposium J’/l Take My Stand. The cue to 
the temper of the essays therein is given in the title to the first one: 
“Reconstructed but Unregenerate.”’ The cue to the central theme is 
offered in a leisurely portrait sketch. Cousin Lucius, born before the 
war between the states, of planter stock, went to a Georgia Method- 
ist college where he studied the classics, English literature, and 
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southern eloquence in the first years of Reconstruction. On his re- 
turn he could not beg, or labor on his father’s acres; so he succeeded 
to the headship of a local academy and became a gracious and be- 
nignant figure and the happy husband of Cousin Caroline, who 
brought him all a man might ask for, except money. When he in- 
herited the ancestral farm, with its potential earnings, Hard ‘Times 
still hovered near. ‘Then, while he was still in middle age, someone 
found that Georgia had a new source of wealth in peaches, and by 
grace of the refrigerator car a new market in New York. Before long 
he was persuaded that “the master compromise had been achieved, 
that an agricultural community could fare well in a dance where the 
tiddles were all buzz-saws and the horns all steam-whistles.””. Adver- 
tising and salesmanship brought him a share in a swimming pool, a 
waning interest in the church, an enlarged acreage, the presidency of 
a local bank, universal respect, the wane of the peach industry, and 
the reimpoverishment of a countryside that had been taught in the 
days of prosperity to mortgage its insecure future along with its 
tangible possessions. ‘This was what progress had done as the in- 
dustrial North had given a lesson to the agrarian South. It is the 
lesson that the contributors to 7’/l Take My Stand have taken to 
heart and that is inherent in the creative writing of the later Ellen 
Glasgow, of Allen ‘Tate, John Crowe Ransom, Stark Young, and the 
rest of the school. 

The defect of this southern traditionalism, apparent in both the 
thesis and the embodiment of the thesis, is that, after all, it is not 
markedly noble. Agriculture is pursued at such a distance that it 
does not involve doing a day’s job, paying one’s debts, or keeping 
sober. ‘The doctrine inveighs against an invading industrialism, but 
it does not present a self-sustaining agrarianism. It is like the gardens 
southern novelists revel in. Azaleas and camellias triumph above 
the weeds and the wistarias riot on high, the grandiloquent blooms of 
a few weeks in the spring; but there is a long, hot summer to follow, 
and a chill winter against which there is only the most casual provi- 
sion. ‘The novels are therefore often better than their thesis is; in 
which respect they are like the best of the regionalists’ work from 
whatever region. They are concerned with some indigenous phase 
of American life, and they present it with a high average of artistic 
veracity. 
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The approach of the philosopher-novelists and philosopher-critics 
differs from those of the Marxists and the regionalists in not offering 
a program even while holding out hopes for the future. It is similar 
to theirs in recognizing what economic evolution is doing to Ameri- 
can culture. In all cases the Americans who are looking ahead dissent 
from what they see as they look around. But the philosophic 
apostles of hope, though recognizing the economic background of the 
day, regard it more as a symptom than as a cause, and, so regarding 
it, are concerned not with programs for reform or revolution in the 
organization of life, but rather with the nature of the Americans for 
whom the organization of life is merely an expression. They are 
nearer Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman than to Henry George, 
Eugene Debs, and Upton Sinclair. They believe that the American 
temper will not submit to an imposed plan; that after a century and 
a half of trial and error it is committed to this procedure, and that 
though the nation has a large capacity for error, it still has the 
energy and confidence of youth and the great potentialities that go 
with these. 

It is idle business to dismiss this attitude toward the future of 
America as born of unwillingness to face the facts or inability to 
perceive them. By and large, the verdict among the appraisers of 
life in the United States is a verdict of hope and expectation based 
on the experience and character of the people. By and large, the 
opinion among the sober critics of broader culture—however anti- 
puritan or antiphilistine they may be—holds fast to that which is 
good. I open Ludwig Lewisohn at random, for instance, and find 
this: “The courage toward large and noble work upon large and 
noble themes must be—unless we are to sink into a long period of 
futility—the next step in the process of creative speech in America.” 
The same note is sounded in the concluding pages of Mumford’s 
Sticks and Stones, of Waldo Frank’s The Rediscovery of America, of 
Frederic Paxson’s When the West Is Gone, of more than one volume 
of John Dewey’s. 

It was in 1878 that Emerson delivered his address on “The For- 
tune of the Republic,” which, as one reads it today, seems extraordi- 
narily up to the moment. After a brilliantly generalized exordium, 
he passed by way of the struggles between dynasties to the struggles 
for liberation, and thence to the democratic experiment in America 
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which in its time represented “the sentiment and the future of man- 
kind.” Then, with the honesty that was his and the recurrent ve- 
hemence for which he does not receive due credit, he drew his indict- 
ment against a decadent United States. The Republican party was 
“drivelling and huckstering away, for views of party fear or ad- 
vantage, every principle of humanity and the dearest hopes of 
mankind.” The average voter, drunk with national prosperity, was 
gambling away “‘all the prized charters of the human race .. . . for 
a paltry, selfish gain.”’ The masses had arrived at ‘‘a sloven plenty 
....anunbuttoned comfort.” The young men lacked idealism. The 
country was “a riot of mediocrities and dishonesties and fudges.”’ 
Nevertheless, in spite of institutional decadence, Emerson saw in the 
capacities of the average man a promise of fulfilment; in his desire 
for justice, an assurance of his power to maintain it. He could have 
wished that will and endeavor were more active; but the light was 
breaking and he looked to the future with confidence. 

Just fifty years after this address John Dewey wrote ‘‘A Critique 
of American Civilization,’ which was in remarkable agreement with 
Emerson’s estimate. His picture of the contemporary scene was no 
happier, but he too looked to the common man; observed that pri- 
vate activities in the country were often on a higher plane than 
institutional activities; saw in the nature of the people correctives 
for the ills they were suffering; and noted in the wide spread of self- 
criticism in America a guaranty that the scale of values was rising. 
Since that critique was composed in 1928, America has been forced 
back on the finer realities that cannot be bought, learning through 
duress what prosperity could never teach. Sadder and wiser, per- 
haps, but neither bitter nor hopeless, the nation still has the energy 
of youth which greets the future, confident in its own powers. That 
is the temper of the country, and that is the dominant temper of its 
literature today. 


ENGLISH AND ETHICS 
BERGEN EVANS 


“Do you teach English or ethics?”’ a business man demanded 
quizzically of a young instructor who had been telling of certain 
parental protests against his teaching. 

The question is one which at some time or other every teacher of 
English has asked himself. It is not easy to answer, for it involves a 
number of other questions, the chief of which is “‘What is the chief 
end of literature?” If one feels, as some do, that it is to add to the 
amusements of life, to provide one more form of escape, or as others 
do that it is to add polish and social grace, he will see no need of be- 
ing concerned with the ethical problems that may arise. But if he 
feels with Shelley that the function of literature is to broaden human 
sympathies, he will feel obligated to concern himself with many of 
the moral implications which most good literature carries. 

The instructor who takes this view—and most do—does not re- 
gard English as a study of facts alone. It is not enough that his stu- 
dents know the names of authors and the dates of their various pub- 
lications; it would not be enough if they knew by heart every poem 
and essay studied. They must feel emotional response and see in the 
works under consideration images kindred to their own and experi- 
ences similar to their own, the recognition of which, according to Dr. 
Johnson, constitutes the pleasure of reading. 

And unless his students are a very dull lot, he will expect them to 
be led by this correspondency to apply to their own lives the ethical 
questions which are raised by their reading, and he must decide 
whether he is to play an active part in this process or whether, hav- 
ing led his horses to the water of life, he has done his part and may 
honorably retire. 

The decision to take an active part in the student’s efforts to relate 
his literature to his life is not without its dangers. There is likely, for 
instance, to be strong protest from parents. The broadening of 
sympathies requires the exploration of new fields of ideas and experi- 
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ences, and, while parents will permit their children to go into very 
strange realms in the sciences, because they do not seem to touch 
upon matters concerning which the parents have settled conclusions, 
they are alarmed and indignant when in the study of literature they 
begin to examine social institutions and to see how these institu- 
tions affect individual lives—their own lives. 

If, however, the instructor seriously believes that literature 
should dominate a cultural education, if he is opposed to the efforts 
of so many faculties to reduce English to training in composition, 
preferably the writing of business letters, he must brave parental in- 
dignation and say to the student who asks if the work under discus- 
sion does not bear directly or at least reflect upon his personal 
problems, ‘‘Of course it does. That’s why you are being asked to 
read 

Not that he will be often asked such a question. Far more stu- 
dents get into ethical problems by defending their beliefs than by 
questioning them. Many of our students are hostile to culture; they 
resent being made to turn aside from their immediate personal inter- 
ests to consider the lot of others. They either see no “sense”’ in a 
course which occupies itself with the hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows of others, or they docilely assume that it must confer certain 
material advantages on anyone who has endured it, or else it 
wouldn’t be required of them. But all of their latent hostility flares 
up and seizes an opportunity for expression if the validity of certain 
cherished religious and moral shibboleths is questioned. And it is the 
misfortune of English that it must question them more often than 
any course, at least in a language which the students can plainly 
understand. 

The instructor may take the sting out of the issue by good humor 
and patience, but he cannot, and must not, avoid the challenge. To 
brush it aside by saying that it doesn’t matter or that the student 
will come to see it differently will not do, for it is vital that the stu- 
dent feel that those who are guiding his education are fair and high- 
minded, and this he will never feel if met with evasion. 

Sometimes, too, it is necessary to defend the positions taken by 
certain authors, or at least their right to take them, which will prob- 
ably amount to the same thing, for students are not very careful 
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logicians. If, for instance, a student feels, as many of them do, that 
Shelley is immoral and that he advocates courses of conduct which 
would subvert the best things in the social order, he is likely to feel 
that teachers who require students to read Shelley are birds of the 
same feather. And so if the instructor desires to keep the student’s 
respect, without which he cannot hope to teach him anything, he 
must discuss without evasion the problems of property, govern- 
ment, morals, religion, and sex which Shelley raises. 

If the instructor approves of Shelley, if he feels that Shelley be- 
longs among the exponents of the highest type of philosophy, he will, 
in expressing this approval, influence the student’s ethics, and he 
must face the fact that to the undiscriminating mind of youth his 
approval may be regarded as a sanction of free love, social irresponsi- 
bility, communism, or whatever particular interpretation of Shel- 
ley’s thought or actions the student happens to have. 

Those who maintain that the teacher has no right or need to ex- 
press his personal convictions are not without some justification. A 
persistent or excessive intrusion of personal approval or disapproval 
is bad. Everyone has suffered from teachers who made the work 
being read merely a text from which they expounded their own 
ideas, but when, as often happens, the instructor is asked point- 
blank what se thinks of the matter, he must give a clear and honest 
answer. If he has been insisting that the literature has value only 
if it means something personal to the student, he can hardly say that 
what he personally thinks of the work is of no importance. Nor can 
he say that he has an opinion but thinks it better not to express it. 
There is, of course, the danger of misunderstanding that has been 
referred to, but that must be risked. If the student is of normal in- 
telligence and the teacher has done his duty, it ought not to be too 
great. 

What most protestors really want is not that ethics should be 
avoided but that their own system of ethics should be supported and 
inculcated by selection and treatment of material. When they cry 
that certain works or teachers undermine all decency, they mean 
that they do not uphold their particular standards of decency. This 
is a natural attitude, and possibly a necessary one on the part of the 
majority, but even with the great expansion of our educational sys- 
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tem college students still constitute a minority that is privileged to 
regard our mores objectively. 

It seems almost absurd to defend literature on the ground that it 
conveys the highest form of spiritual teaching were it not that so 
many self-constituted guardians of the public morals seem ignorant 
of the fact. Furthermore, it often conveys these teachings most 
effectively in the works which they particularly denounce. What is 
Swift’s description of brutality, dirt, pedantry, and stupidity but 
praise, amazingly forceful praise, of humanity, cleanliness, humility, 
and intelligence? Even the cynicism of Byron or the pessimism of 
Hardy are but perverted expressions of despair in generous hearts 
at the failure of the world to meet certain ideals. Is Samuel Butler 
merely a desecrator of sacred things, or do selfishness and egotism 
sometimes disguise as parental affection, and does dullness find dog- 
ma a comfortable substitute for thinking? And, which is most im- 
portant of all, are our students likely to be better and happier men 
and women for having had these things pointed out to them? 

The instructor must at times enter into even more specific and 
sensitive questions: he must discuss religious and theological matters 
directly, for the average college student today is so ignorant of the 
history and teachings of Christianity that much of our literature is 
unintelligible to him. Let those who feel that college courses in liter- 
ature should leave religion alone attempt to teach George Herbert or 
to explain the anguish of Jn Memoriam. Religion and ethics are in so 
many ways the central themes of most of the poets that a searching 
consideration of them cannot be avoided if one is to teach honestly. 

But such teaching does not have to be defended solely on the 
ground that it is necessary as a gloss to some of the texts assigned. 
The rising tide of scientific and technical training has driven the 
great bulk of humanistic teaching in our colleges today into the 
English departments, and even there it is at bay against those who 
would ape the procedure of the sciences. 

It is a serious situation. No one can teach in our universities 
without being shocked at the poverty of the students in what, for 
want of a better term, must be called “‘spiritual’’ matters. They 
have been accumulating facts for years without any basic attitude 
toward life to which to relate them. The ethical core is lacking 
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from their education. They are aimless and materialistic and have 
no guiding principles, either aesthetic or ethical, and no stabilizing 
central purpose. To support them in adversity they have only a 
shallow sophistication. Yet this is the generation which must deal 
with what promises to be one of the crucial hours of civilization! 
There is much to be said for them: they are freer from cant than any 
other generation has been since the dawn of history: they are willing 
to be generous, and they are not unintelligent. The great task of 
humanizing them has fallen by chance and default of other agencies 
upon the English departments of our universities. 


TENTATIVE UNITS IN RADIO PROGRAM 
APPRECIATION 


MAX J. HERZBERG ET AL? 


INTRODUCTION 


Within an astonishingly short time—hardly more than a decade— 
the American people have acquired a new folkway—listening to the 
radio. The number of hours of time each day when the radio is on 
in American homes, places of business, offices, and school must 
reach figures of astronomical vastness. Now more and more even 
listen in (one hopes with vague attention) while driving automo- 


* Radio Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English: Max J. Herz- 
berg (Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey), Chairman; Josephine Duvall 
(Monessen High School, Monessen, Pennsylvania), Secretary; Working Committee: 
Walter Barnes (New York University), Mabel A. Bessey (Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, New York), Mrs. Leslie F. Johnson (Municipal University of Omaha), Carl- 
ton H. Larrabee (Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut), Sister Mary Louise 
(Webster Groves, Missouri), Bernice Ornsdorff (State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania), Lester Ward Parker (Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior High School, Roch- 
ester, New York), Howard Francis Seely (Ohio State University, Columbus); Advisory 
Committee: W. W. Charters (Ohio State University), Edgar Dale (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), Hubert R. Ede (radio editor, Newark Evening News, Newark, New Jersey), 
Cyrus Fisher (radio critic, The Forum), Stanley High (clergyman and radio reporter of 
religious happenings), Helen Johnson (broadcasting director, American School of the 
Air), Raymond Knight (radio artist and writer), Cline M. Koon (Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior), Vida R. Sutton (director, “The Magic of Speech” pro- 
gram), Thomas L. Stix (radio counselor and writer), I. Keith Tylor (University of Cali- 
fornia), Levering Tyson (National Advisory Council on Radio in Education). 
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biles; soon one may expect to see people walking our streets with 
minute radio sets hung from their hats and going full blast as they 
step along. To multitudes radio offers great—often wholesome— 
enjoyment. 

Young people, of course, have the habit even more than those of 
an older generation. ‘The radio to them is as commonplace as the 
weather, and its marvels are as much a matter of course as those of 
the telephone or electric lighting or the photoplay. Many of them 
have the radio performing constantly during waking, and sometimes 
working, hours. The beat of a jazz band accompanies, agreeably for 
them, the study of Julius Caesar, the probing of a geometrical prob- 
lem, or a translation from Victor Hugo. Radio, like the motion- 
picture theater, provides models for thinking and feeling; it deter- 
mines life-attitudes, ambitions, intonations of the voice. As an in- 
fluence, it competes strongly with the schools; that influence too, 
we should not forget, is frequently highly commendable as well as, 
sometimes, very bad. 

The National Council, in its wisdom, has decided that English 
teachers, at least, must do something about it, and, very sensibly, 
has concluded that censorship, except of a very discreet sort, is much 
less valuable than the establishment of a critical attitude, in which 
the good will be properly praised and the bad perceived and—per- 
haps—avoided. Radio programs, aside from their implications for 
ethics, citizenship, vocational guidance, and the like, are an art; 
and to the extent that standards can be established for an art, it may 
be possible to show young people how to distinguish excellence from 
trash. Naturally, all criteria that are set up must be labeled as tenta- 
tive, temporary, variable. Dogmatism must be, at all costs, avoided ; 
free discussion must be encouraged. But experience in other fields 
has shown the possibility of worth-while endeavor in this. English 
teachers who believe that their students can be taught to like good 
poetry, good books, good speech, need not hesitate to believe that 
some improvement will ensue if an attempt is made to have pupils 
follow Rabbi Ben Ezra in his prizing of an occasional doubt regard- 
ing radio programs. Immediately, however, a problem arises: 

Only a part of what comes over the air has the possibility of an 
aesthetic appeal. Moreover, only a fraction of that part has the 
possibility of a literary appeal. Shall the attention that English 
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teachers give to radio be limited to those programs that have direct 
literary correlation? It is the belief of some members of our Council 
that such should be the case. Others, however, would enlarge this 
consideration to other kinds of radio programs that offer useful op- 
portunities for oral and written composition; and, as a matter of 
fact, such an enlargement would take in practically all radio. Still 
others refuse to limit the activity of the English teacher too narrow- 
ly; they insist that English teachers are, like all teachers, primarily 
teachers of citizenship and ethics. The problem is a real one. It has 
been partially solved, in the unit that follows, by classifying ob- 
jectives and activities, so that teachers with varying conceptions 
may all find something that is usable—it is hoped. 

The units that follow, it should be noted, are of two kinds: There 
is, first, a general unit that sums up the whole problem, so far as it 
has been possible to work it out up to this time. There are, secondly, 
two units of a kind directly suitable for inclusion in the ideal curricu- 
lum; and these have had the great benefit of Mr. Hatfield’s criticism 
and revision. 

GENERAL UNIT 


“‘Admiration is an art to be learned.” —GorETHE 
Objectives (in direct relation to the English classroom): 

a) Aesthetic and literary.—To correlate literature experiences in radio 
programs with those present in the work in English. 

b) Expressional.—To compose sketches, addresses, interviews, and the 
like as if for radio broadcasting and to make use of these wherever possi- 
ble, as training in writing and delivery—all from carefully selected models. 

c) Expressional.—To utilize opportunities for critical discussion and 
writing, as part of the training in expression given in English. 

d) Linguistic.—To make use of opportunities for the study of language, 
as occurring (a) in radio discussions of usage and related topics, and (0) 
in a study of the technique of broadcasting and the diction of announcers 
and speakers, in order to raise standards of speech and improve spoken 
English. 

e) Literary and linguistic—To increase appreciation of the spoken 
word and to stress the aural values of verse as given over the air. 


Activities: 


Norte.—Naturally, in the present experimental stage of this unit, noth- 
ing definite can be said as to time. Some teachers who have already done 
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work in this field feel that it is advisable to begin with one or two intro- 
ductory periods early in the term; then, during the rest of the term, to 
give one period a week to discussion of the radio. Possibly others would 
find that two weeks devoted intensively to the work would be more profit- 
able. After a teacher has determined definitely which objectives he finds 
most desirable, a selection may be made from the following activities in 
a way that will best carry out these objectives. 

1. Classroom discussion, oral and written: What are the general kinds 
of radio programs? To what different tastes do they appeal? or different 
moods? Mention an example of each kind. Rank the kinds in order of 
interest to you. Could the ranking be done from any other point of view 
besides enjoyment? for example, as to public service? What is the most 
impressive radio program you ever heard? What points did you consider 
in forming this opinion of excellence? 

2. Discussion, oral and written: Does a person listening-in on the air 
obtain much useful information? Mention some interesting or useful 
facts that you acquired in this way. What sorts of information may one 
obtain in programs? How does some of this information help you in your 
school subjects? Is one listening-in also given misinformation? How do 
you know? What can one do to discriminate between true and false, ac- 
curate and inaccurate? 

3. The making of a scrapbook of clippings dealing with the radio. 

4. A dictionary of radio terms. Sometimes the definitions may have 
to be devised by the pupils. It may also be of interest to work out a 
vocabulary of useful critical terms. 

5. Discussions, oral and written, of radio technique, procedure, per- 
sonality problems, and possibilities. 

6. Reviews of new books dealing with the radio. Also summaries of 
magazine and newspaper articles on this subject. The idea is to give the 
latest information concerning a rapidly changing art and technique. 

7. A research project for students: How is radio conducted in other 
countries? Are programs regulated to secure greater cultural values? to 
produce rigid uniformity? Must announcers have definite qualifications? 

8. Arrangement of a visit by a group to some radio station, to be fol- 
lowed by a talk or theme describing what was seen. 

g. Talks with radio script authors, radio artists, studio managers, an- 
nouncers, sponsors, etc., to be followed by reports of the interviews. 

10. How are classics treated in radio programs? Mention some good 
versions of famous books that you have heard on the air. 

11. Is poetry ever included in radio programs? When it is, is it well 
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recited? Do you like poetry in radio programs? Is poetry more effective 
when read or heard? Has radio possibilities in this direction that have not 
yet been explored? 

12. What is the difference between seeing a play on the stage and hear- 
ing it over the air? Has each method of presentation advantages? dis- 
advantages? What conventions have radio programs developed? What 
improvements would you suggest? 

13. In your judgment, can stories be well told on the air by the method 
of direct narration? When this method is used in young children’s pro- 
grams, is it the most effective possible? 

14. Is radio replacing the platform for oratory? Would Cicero or Web- 
ster have been equally effective over the air? What is the most important 
qualification for a radio speaker? What are the disadvantages that the 
radio speaker suffers when compared with the speaker whom you can see? 
What advantages has he, if any? 

15. Can fine style be appreciated in radio programs? Is there any dis- 
advantage in not being able to turn back? Do you particularly enjoy a 
speaker with a fine style? What chance of impressing an audience would 
a good essayist have if he turned to the radio for an opportunity? 

16. Make a study of radioscripts. Some of these (by Merrill Dennison 
and Bruce Barton) have been published. Ask a broadcasting station to 
allow you to see one of its scripts, in order to examine it more in detail. 
In what ways does such a script differ from the script of a play? 

17. Makea copy of the words of some songs that are popular on the air. 
Would you regard these words as having literary content and value? Do 
songs differ greatly in this respect? 

18. The making of a log or diary of programs with critical comments 
and reasons for the comments. 

19. A radio-review column in the school paper, with comments on pro- 
grams gathered from different students or groups of students. 

20. Imitations in the classroom of broadcasting; but use this device 
sparingly. The classroom may be turned temporarily into a studio, with 
as much imitation as possible of radio technique. Scripts for a single per- 
formance or outlines of a series of broadcasts may be prepared. It is possi- 
ble to correlate directly with the English work by making radio versions 
of episodes in the literature of the term or of previous terms, applying 
principles of adaptation to the radio; and the work not only gives informa- 
tion as to radio methods but also teaches, through the processes of adapta- 
tion, the appreciation of suspense, conflict motivation, and basic theme. 
Such radio composition is also useful in that it enables students to under- 
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stand actual broadcasts better and makes them more intelligent listeners. 
The imitations of broadcasting may be given significance if, after per- 
formance in a single classroom, they prove good enough occasionally for a 
wider school audience. 

21. Actual broadcasting (preferably through student groups rather 
than individuals). Many local stations are glad to co-operate with schools 
as to such broadcasts, and the national networks have definite programs 
in which students participate. The actual broadcasting should include 
(1) the experience itself, (2) an application of the experience in more in- 
telligent appreciation, and (3) discussion, oral and written, of what took 
place. 

22. The writing of letters to stations and radio artists—comments, 
suggestions, criticisms (favorable or unfavorable). 

23. Discussion, oral and written: Can you give some examples of espe- 
cially effective use of English on the air? For example, a discriminating 
use of synonyms? Do announcers, speakers, and radio artists on the air 
always use correct English? Are there ever any occasions when correct 
speech should not be expected? On occasions when mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, and word usage are made, should listeners-in call attention 
to them by writing to the station or the speaker? Are programs like “The 
Magic of Speech,” conducted by Miss Vida R. Sutton, of value? (Listen- 
ers’ groups for this particular program, which is given during school hours, 
may be made a useful project.) Which announcer has the best diction? 
the most pleasant voice? Which artist? What vocal qualities are needed 
for success on the air? How are auditions held? 

24. Classroom discussion, oral and written: Are standards feasible? 
By what standards shall each kind of program be judged? Show that the 
standards for drama over the air are not the same as for stage or screen 
drama. (A list of dramatic conventions might be made, applying to Mac- 
beth or The School for Scandal or The Emperor Jones, or to photoplays. 
The list might then be applied to radio dramas—with such additions or 
omissions or changes as were necessary.) Show that the standards for ad- 
dresses over the air are not the same as those for addresses to a visible 
audience. (Seek to establish standards for other types of broadcasting.) 
How would you decide which of two competing programs of the same type 
is the better one? Mention examples from recent programs. 

25. The making of a tentative scale for one or more types of program. 

26. Discussion: What is the best series of programs on the air? Why? 
Can the word “‘best’’ be adequately defined here? Would it differ for dif- 
ferent persons? and on different occasions? (Perhaps a class vote may be 
taken, following the discussion, to decide which is the best program.) 
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Discussion: How do programs differ? Is there much sameness among 
them? What programs offer novel ideas? 

27. Discussion: Should young children be permitted to listen to all 
programs? Are the programs offered specially for children good ones? 
Ought “children’s hours” to be of interest to older people? Ought poor 
English ever to be permitted in a program intended for young children? 

28. A survey of radio tastes (adults and young people). 

29. Discussion, oral and written: Do you object to advertising on the 
air? Is some advertising interesting? worth while? Should the British 
system of governmental control and no advertising at all be followed? 
What are the advantages and the disadvantages of this system? Do ad- 
vertisers pay for programs or the public? In what respects is some ad- 
vertising, as you have experienced it, obnoxious and objectionable? 
Should statements as to medical nostrums be subject to censorship by 
physicians under government control? Should extravagant claims be de- 
leted? Should a definite limit be placed on time-off taken for advertising? 
Ought there to be any other regulations? Write to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and ask for a copy of its regulations. 

30. Discussion, oral and written: What suggestions as to radio broad- 
casting would you give those in control of stations? (The class discussion 
and writing might perhaps be summarized in a letter to be sent in the 
name of a committee.) 

31. Draw up an ideal radio program for Station XXX to cover a week 
or a day, according to the time that is available for class discussion. 

32. In your judgment are electric transcriptions objectionable? Can 
you see any advantage in using them? 

33. Make a study of radio manners. For example, should conversation 
continue in a home while a fine musical program is being given? Is “‘half- 
listening” a good thing? Should the radio always be on? If an interesting 
conversation is in progress, should it be stopped in order to allow a radio 
program to be heard? 

34. Discussion, oral and written: What important historical characters 
have appeared in radio sketches to which you have recently listened? 
What traits of theirs were emphasized? What is your favorite dramatic 
program on the air? What are some of the qualities of character stressed 
in the characters who appear in this program? Do programs for children 
offer the proper kind of character-training? Are any of these programs 
dangerous in their influence? Why? 

35. Discussion, oral and written: In the course of a week’s listening-in 
to radio programs, how many different occupations have been represented 
by the speakers, the characters in dramatic sketches, etc.? What informa- 
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tion of value did you obtain as to any occupation in which you are inter- 
ested? Were there any definite talks on vocations? Would it help young 
people if famous men and women told about the kind of work they were 
doing? 

Materials: 

1. Programs heard in school hours (especially those of “The American 
School of the Air,” Columbia, and of ““The Magic of Speech,’ NBC). 

2. Programs heard at home. (This should be the chief source of mate- 
rial. It is advisable at times to have members of a class agree to listen to 
the same program.) 

3. Study guides, outlines, publicity material, bibliographies, etc., fur- 
nished by broadcasting companies, universities giving radio programs, 
research groups, and, in time it is hoped, by the National Council. 

4. Newspaper and magazine articles. (It will be of interest to make 
clear to students that radio criticism—of a kind comparable to book, play, 
music, or photoplay criticism—is as yet practically nonexistent, except in 
isolated instances; and the reasons for this condition may be discussed.) 

5. Books on radio—from the scientific standpoint, as a technique and 
engineering problem, as an art, as a social and political problem and op- 
portunity, as an educational medium, as an amusement. 

6. Published radio scripts. 

(English teachers will find especially valuable the article on ““Ten Radio 
Lessons,” by Carlton H. Larrabee, in the December, 1933, English Jour- 
nal; also Cline M. Koon’s The Art of Teaching by Radio (Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 4 [1933]), which has an excellent bibliography. See also 
publications of the Radio Institute of the Audible Arts, 80 Broadway, 


N.Y.C.) 


Appraisal of Progress: 

1. Does the pupil’s choice of radio programs selected for his own amuse- 
ment or edification indicate a noticeable improvement in taste and judg- 
ment? (It is realized that now, and for a long time to come, conclusions 
will be purely subjective—but a beginning must be made!) 

2. In discussion of radio programs is a growth in critical power and ap- 
preciation shown? 

3. Has the pupil’s appreciation of literature and the dramatic arts 
grown greater as a result of contact with radio programs of literary con- 
tent? 

4. Has there been a gain in the understanding of social, ethical, and 


civic values? 
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5. Has the pupil’s skill in discussion, oral and written, increased as a 
result of his analysis of radio programs? 

6. Has there been, for some pupils, some measure of pre-vocational 
guidance? 

7. Has there been an improvement in the motivation of the English 
work generally, a better understanding of the teacher’s purposes and 
goals, a feeling on the part of the pupil that the schools make contact 
with life? 


UNITS FOR THE IDEAL CURRICULUM 
I 


Primary Objective: 
To develop appreciation of better radio programs. 


Enabling Objective: 
To become more intelligent concerning the radio. 


Activities: 

1. Making a list of different kinds of radio programs, with the hours 
and stations at which each is most common. 

2. Ranking the kinds of programs according to personal preference and 
discussing values in addition to entertainment which may enter into the 
ranking. 

3. Naming some different kinds of radio sets and explaining the differ- 
ences between them. 

4. Discussing these questions: 

a) Is it better to listen to the best local stations or to try for distance? 

b) Are foreign programs merely curiosities or of real value? 

c) How should one listen to the radio? Is it necessary or desirable to 

give the radio full attention? 

d) How can the tuning-in of the radio be regulated where the members 

of a family have different tastes? 

5. Reporting on radio engineering, studio equipment, microphones, 
special devices like sound-makers, etc. 

6. Reporting on United States and foreign government regulaticn of 
broadcasting. 

7. Posting advance notices of interesting special broadcasts. 

8. Making a radio scrapbook. 

g. Reporting facts concerning radio personalities: artists, announcers, 
speakers, script writers, etc. 
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10. Reporting on new books dealing with radio and summarizing arti- 
cles about radio. 


Materials: 
Radio programs, radio news and criticism in newspapers and maga- 
zines, books on radio, visits to radio studios. 


Adaptation: 

For the mechanically minded: emphasis upon Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 8 among 
the activities. 

For the work in literature: emphasis upon Nos. 2, 7, and 10 among the 


activities. 
II 


Primary Objective: 
To analyze broadcast programs critically and so to develop better abil- 


ity to judge them. 


Enabling Objectives: 

To know some of the good qualities a broadcast may have, with at 
least one example of each. To know some of the faults that may mar or 
ruin a broadcast. To realize that if a broadcast is good it has merits that 


can be pointed out. 


Activities: 

1. Discovering the appeals of a dozen of the most popular programs. 
Some of the possible appeals are: wit, puns, slapstick comedy, dramatic 
suspense, novelty of idea, of language, or of delivery; realism, character 
representation, comments on life or human nature, valuable information, 
clear reasoning, charming voice. 

2. Making a list of the most noted radio personalities of today, pointing 
out in a single sentence what quality or qualities in each attract the pub- 
lic. 

3. Pointing out reasonably well-known broadcasts which have such 
faults as improbability of plot, inconsistency of characters, unnatural dia- 
logue, stale puns or witticisms, coarse jokes, lifeless delivery, unpleasant 
voices, bad enunciation, and going on to others that avoid these faults 
and show positive merits. 

4. Selecting programs that seem outstanding because of the character 
of the script rather than the excellence of the performers. 

5. Studying available radioscripts, printed or borrowed from local sta- 


tions. 
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Adaptation: 

For the mechanically minded: setting up a microphone or telephone in 
an adjoining room and connecting it in circuit with a loud speaker in the 
classroom. 

For the literary: writing radio plays, stories, and speeches, and deliver- 
ing them to the class over the home-made equipment. 


Appraisal of Growth: 

How well can pupils judge a new or unfamiliar program? Do they give 
reasons, more than formerly, for liking or disliking programs? Is their 
talk about programs more valuable and intelligent than at the beginning 
of the study? 


ORAL ENGLISH IN LIFE-SITUATIONS 
EMERY STOOPS 


Since go per cent of all communication is oral, I have constructed 
a course designed to build language power through everyday speak- 
ing experiences. This procedure has proved so successful that it has 
been adopted and published for teachers in Los Angeles County and 
in the state of California. Language power through life-activities 
necessarily includes: (1) oral composition, (2) oral interpretation, 
and (3) preparation and delivery technique. 


ORAL COMPOSITION 

Composition for an oral English program should promote clear 
thinking. To achieve this objective, the teacher should stimulate 
extensive reading, sometimes called “free reading,” and vocabulary- 
building. To think clearly, the student must have something to 
think about; he should be taught the processes of summarizing, 
classifying, filing, and outlining his information from reading. When 
data are collected, the student can utilize them in life-situations— 
conversation, oral appraisal of newspapers and magazines, motion- 
picture appreciation, radio appreciation, after-dinner addresses, 
student-body talks, persuasive speeches, telephone conversations, 
business interviews, social courtesies, announcements, extemporane- 
ous speaking, and audience experience. 

Conversation and discussion.—Ninety per cent of all communica- 
tion is oral, and nearly all oral communication is conversational in 
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type. Better conversation should be the aim of every oral English 
activity. Vocabulary-building, extensive reading, and voice control 
enrich conversation and must, therefore, thread through every unit. 
I allow less time for formal oratory and argumentation, and more 
to informal conversation. Exercises must never seem stilted; stu- 
dents must be popping to their feet seeking permission to talk. When 
everyone wants to talk at once, the best technique (in the hands of 
a skilful teacher) is to divide the class into groups, with a chairman 
responsible for reporting conclusions back to the class. Since con- 
versation is a method to be used in all units, we shall consider pos- 
sible content. 

Oral appraisal of newspapers and magazines——Students are con- 
tinuously bombarded with a deluge of periodicals and must choose 
among them. I like to stimulate students to compare the various 
newspapers; study their policies; analyze news values; appraise news 
sources; discuss editorials; attempt to appreciate the social and 
economic significance of features and cartoons; and criticize ad- 
vertisements. Magazines may be evaluated by comparing types 
(trade, political, story, home); comparing publications within the 
general types; examining the kind and character of advertising; 
making an inventory of general information; developing apprecia- 
tion for magazine art; and discussing the force and clarity of literary 
style. 

Motion-picture appreciation.—To integrate the life-experience of 
students, teachers of oral English can no longer ignore the movies. 
Appreciation for motion pictures must begin with the child where 
he is and direct him toward some accepted standard. The teacher 
must always remind herself of the student tendency to see pictures 
condemned by “moral’’ reviewers and to look upon teacher opinion 
as mid-Victorian. I try to study movies along with the class and 
guide students in making their own ratings. During the oral study 
of movies, students should take field trips to interesting shows; give 
attention to the speech of good actors; rate films attended; discuss 
social and moral values of certain films; criticize music and sound 
effects; study photography as displayed in skilful shots; analyze 
company advertising; strive to appreciate settings and artistic ef- 
fects; and study the merits of reviewers. 
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Radio appreciation —Students listen to the radio before breakfast, 
while driving, at the beach, after dinner, at dances, and even at 
school. They should be taught some appreciation of the social, 
economic, aesthetic, and political aspects of radio. To achieve this 
appreciation, my students study the spoken English of radio; 
criticize music offered by the several chains; compare various sta- 
tions; debate the merits and demerits of radio advertising; gain a con- 
sumer’s knowledge of radio mechanics; and acquaint themselves 
with radio books and magazines. 

After-dinner addresses.—Since the dinner occasion is becoming in- 
creasingly important, students are eager to improve their after- 
dinner addresses. Learning activities include analysis of model after- 
dinner speeches; organization of a toastmaster’s club; the planning 
of at least one evening dinner for everyone; and arrangement for 
experience at various community clubs. 

Student-body talks——The oral English class is a laboratory for 
the preparation of student-body addresses. These addresses should 
be prepared only as their need arises. As general preparation stu- 
dents should be stimulated to read extensively and enrich their 
vocabularies. A few of the most common situations are student- 
body assemblies, literary and scientific clubs, athletic teams and 
organizations, pep rallies, memorial occasions, class-day exercises, 
student-government committees, and sales campaigns. 

Persuasive speeches——Formal debate and oratory are minimized 
in my class. Informal persuasion—persuading fellow-students, teach- 
ers, parents, and friends—is an everyday need, and is given major 
emphasis. The students are trained for both formal and informal 
persuasion in oratorical contests, intramural debates, yearbook 
sales, go-out-for-football drives, activity book sales, attend-pep- 
rally campaigns, school-paper subscriptions, and dramatics ticket 
sales. 

Telephone conversations—Few people make orations, but every- 
one uses the telephone. Practice in the method of dialing, giving 
numbers, calling long distance, giving fire or burglar alarms, and 
making local calls acquaint the student with this phase of school and 
community life. Clarity, brevity, pronunciation, enunciation, and 
courtesy are principles to keep before the student. 
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Business interviews ——With the amassing of population and the 
growth of industry, the business interview is increasingly important. 
The teacher can direct this instruction by pointing out the necessity 
for clarity and brevity of speech, courtesy, sincerity, tact, neatness, 
cleanliness, and alertness. Interviews with business men, class 
analysis of techniques, and dramatized interviews enrich this unit. 

Social courtesies —To employ most of the principles taught in my 
course, I plan for one evening dinner occasion. This calls for after- 
dinner speeches, introductions, table conversation, telephone ar- 
rangements, written invitations, office interviews, announcements, 
ticket sales talks, engagements, and dinner etiquette. Such activity 
does something to adolescents—it stimulates self-sufficiency and en- 
hances social charm. Furthermore, the oral study of school, street, 
and home etiquette has virtually eliminated my former problems of 
classroom discipline. This unit has done more to awaken social 
consciousness in my students than has any other procedure. 

Announcements —Though the task is small, an announcement can 
be a muddle of confusion or an expression of speech art. Students 
must realize the importance of ‘“‘who, what, when, where, why” and 
know how to combine these elements clearly and concisely. The 
oral English class should furnish volunteers to the principal’s office 
for room-to-room announcements, assembly calls, and for athletic 
or dramatic pep occasions. 

Extemporaneous speaking—The ability to arise and respond to 
introductions, elections, to engage in repartee, and to proffer toasts 
is a necessity in a world saturated with organization. The student 
should be taught quick thinking and mental outlining, which may 
be done while introductions are being made. The impromptu speak- 
er must have a quickly available fund of information and humor 
upon a wide range of subjects. Extemporaneous speaking makes stu- 
dents feel the need for extensive reading and vocabulary-building. 

Audience ex perience-—Student speakers may address community 
clubs in order to gain real audience experience. The teacher must 
ascertain that every speaker sent out is adequately prepared and 
that his material will not cast reflections upon the school. Service 
clubs, church societies, fraternal orders, civic forums, and commerce 
unions are eager to welcome students at their meetings. 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Content for a unit in oral interpretation of literature should be 
selected to meet the needs of individual student interests. The well- 
read teacher has literary gems in travel, aviation, humor, adventure, 
and romance. The content of oral interpretation may be divided 
into prose, poetry, and drama. 

Prose reading —FProse reading is the art of translating printed 
symbols into beautiful, comprehensible speech. The teacher should 
demonstrate the qualities of emphasis, rate, volume, and inflection. 
She can motivate student interest by calling attention to the literary 
interpretation of movie stars and radio announcers. I have found it 
best to insist that students know the meaning and feel the emotion of 
a selection before they are permitted to read prose orally. Beautiful 
reading is a fine art; charm in speech and in reading is the strongest 
element of personality. The teacher should train students to read 
the several prose types: description, narration, exposition, argu- 
mentation, and humor. 

Poetry reading —We teachers have been so successful in fixating 
verse phobia in students that the approach to poetry must be subtle. 
I like to read choice poems to the class for several days before in- 
timating an assignment. I try to make them feel that the throb of 
life is poetry. Palm trees swaying in the wind, seasons swinging past, 
thunder rolling through the clouds, and breakers beating on the 
shore are all measuring out the rhythm of universal poetry. I try to 
train students in suitable reading rate, pitch, and quality employing 
emphasis and feeling. Choral reading, reading in class unison, holds 
possibilities for the interpretation of rhythmical and lyrical types of 
poetry. 

Dramatic reading —Dramatic reading may well be fused with the 
oral composition work in movie and radio appreciation. Richness 
of everyday expression should be the outcome, rather than the de- 
velopment, of actors and dramatists. I like to tell students that 
“all the world’s a stage” and that they are dramatizing at home, in 
class, during interviews, in conversation—in all of living. Voice, 
facial expression, and movements make our friends love or shun us. 
The student can better appreciate his réle in life by interpreting 
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comedies, tragedies, burlesques, melodramas, scenarios, radio plays, 
dramatic poetry, and dramatic prose. 


PREPARATION AND DELIVERY 


The mechanical aspect of oral English instruction is comprised of 
preparation and delivery. Teachers should stress preparation lest the 
student feel relatively free from assignment with “only a talk to give 
tomorrow.” The skills involved in oral English comprise (1) ap- 
prehending and organizing thought and (2) conveying thoughts with 
proper shades of feeling. 

Preparation—One goal in preparation should be made clear to 
the student at all times—to get thought. If the activity is oral com- 
position, preparation involves thought acquisition and organization; 
if the activity is oral interpretation, preparation involves gleaning 
thought and feeling from print. Good speeches do not happen; every 
speech, every reading, every announcement and interview, should be 
carefully thought out. The teacher can help student preparation by 
explaining library technique, illustrating outlines, recommending 
interviews, and instructing students in the use of collected data. 
Students should learn how to “think consecutively” by means of 
outlining and subordinating relative thought-values. The following 
seven steps are important in preparation: (1) definition of topic, (2) 
discovery of sources of data, (3) collection of data, (4) interpretation 
and classification of data, (5) adaptation to a particular audience, 
(6) choice of appropriate delivery methods, and (7) thorough ac- 
quaintance with speech content and method of delivery. 

Delivery—Instruction in delivery techniques should be given in 
actual speech situations rather than in delivery drill exercises. Stu- 
dents differ so widely that much of the instruction must be indi- 
vidual direction. It is better to record corrections on a 4 X 6-inch card 
while the student is speaking than to interrupt. Such cards can be 
filed as a cumulative record of each student’s progress. The teacher 
should keep in mind the three elements of student activity during 
a speech—mental, vocal, and bodily. Mental activity, thinking on 
one’s feet, can be improved by an informalized classroom, construc- 
tive criticism, complete class attention, and student preparation. 
Vocal activity can be improved by teacher instruction and demon- 
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stration in breath control, pronunciation and enunciation, modula- 
tion, inflection, rate, tone placement, volume, variety, and smooth- 
ness. The teacher can improve student delivery by encouraging any 
bodily movements which add to the thought, and by discouraging all 
movements which detract from the thought. 

Succinctly, preparation and delivery techniques are only the 
means to enriched oral expression; likewise, oral expression is the 
means to harmonious, integrated living. 


RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


In conclusion it is but fair to admit that this course has been 
challenged. Teachers ask how students can learn participles while 
studying motion-picture appreciation or dinner etiquette? To an- 
swer this question, I gave five classes (theoretically a heterogeneous 
sampling) the Pribble-McCrory English Grammar Test, Form A; the 
Monroe Silent Reading Test, Form 2; and the Lower Extension of 
the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary, Forms X and Y. There was 
no attempt at controlled or matched groupings, and so I present the 
results, not as statistical measurement, but as significant evidence of 
student growth. In English grammar the median was 137 against 
the standard median of 133; in reading and vocabulary, however, my 
students were far above the standard median, approximately one 
standard deviation. Their gain in grammar was not proportional to 
their excellent showing in reading and vocabulary, owing, surely, to 
class emphasis upon extensive reading and vocabulary enrichment. 
As pointed out above, it has been impossible to measure the incre- 
ment of learning during the oral English procedure because no tests 
were given at the first. Even if tests had been given previously, the 
program could hardly be measured better, for there were other and 
greater values not measured by the tests. No scales have been de- 
vised to weigh the value in social and aesthetic appreciation of 
radio, oral interpretation, extensive reading in current literature, and 
all the other phases of everyday living. The greatest values of this 
course—social consciousness, aesthetic appreciation, and emotional 
enrichment—were unmeasured and at present unmeasurable. 


A DOUBLE-TRACK CURRICULUM 
HELEN L. RYDER 


It is the first meeting of the English 11 class for a year’s survey of 
English literature. The intelligence quotients within the group range 
from 76 to 140. Statistics show that during the last decade there 
have been enrolled in our high schools increasingly large numbers of 
students who are limited in ability, who are apathetic to reading, 
and who are not preparing to go to college—the non-academic stu- 
dents. Yet these students are often placed in the same classes with 
those who are of marked ability, who have a keen interest in books, 
and who are planning to enter fields of law, medicine, letters. 

These facts bring us face to face with a very real problem in the 
small high schools; we must meet the needs of the non-academic and 
academic groups within the same classroom. In large city systems, 
homogeneous groupings may be made; but in the small or moderate- 
ly sized high school, heterogeneous grouping is common and in 
many cases necessary. 

Of course, many believe that homogeneous grouping, either by 
interest or by ability, would solve the problem. Undoubtedly it is 
a nearer approach to the solution, but it would not be a final solution 
inasmuch as there would always be a variety of abilities within even 
a comparatively homogeneous group. Another consideration in 
separating the academic and the non-academic students is the social 
one. A stigma is placed upon the students of low or limited ability. 
Be that as it may, the tendency seems to be away from homo- 
geneous groupings, particularly in these days of depression. With 
these facts in mind, we at the University High School have at- 
tempted to solve the problem of wide individual differences within 
the same classroom. 

After a serious consideration of the situation, we decided to 
experiment with a double-track curriculum in the English 11 class, 
where an ever increasing minority were not of college caliber. The 
college preparatory students study English literature from the 
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Anglo-Saxon period to the Romantic Era. Often this course has little 
appeal for those of limited ability. Our problem, in the beginning, 
was to decide how to divide our class, and even more important 
what to offer those not participating in the survey course. 

As usual, the first week was a period of orientation for the whole 
group. The teacher was trying to discover the several abilities of her 
students. The first problem was to find out how well the students 
expressed themselves in writing. A short theme, giving ‘““A Snap- 
shot of an Impression,” was assigned. This was motivated by a dis- 
cussion of imagery and elimination of unnecessary detail in such 
works as Whistler’s etchings, the cinquains of Adelaide Crapsey, 
poetry of the imagists, H. D. and Amy Lowell. Technical errors in 
these papers were recorded on individual cards and filed. Next we 
tested the students’ ability to express themselves orally in an in- 
formal discussion of current events. Then we explored their prefer- 
ences in reading by a short reading quiz. The answers to the ques- 
tions on this quiz gave us an interesting side light on the students’ 
likes and dislikes. Among those who later formed the non-academic 
group, we found preferences ranging from Joe Strong on the High 
Wire to All Quiet on the Western Front. Most of the books named 
were rapid in action, filled with excitement, adventure, romance. A 
time and comprehension test in reading was given next. In the same 
classroom it took one student thirty-four minutes to read the same 
passage which took another only ten. 

Following these assignments, we gave two short tests for mastery 
of technique. First came a sentence recognition test. In this we tried 
to include all types of sentence structure frequently violated. Last 
of all, we gave a brief grammar quiz, calling for diagraming of four 
type sentences. 

From the above tests, we learned how well students wrote, talked, 
read; how well grounded they were in the mechanics of composition. 
On the basis of these results, a tentative list of students in apparent 
need of a special program was drawn up. In order to check further, 
however, questionnaires concerning these pupils were sent to home- 
room teachers for their recommendations. The answers were highly 
enlightening. In several homes the families of the pupils spoke na- 
tive languages other than English; for example, Russian and 
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German. The intelligence quotients for those who were finally 
selected ranged from 76 to 108. The comments on their character- 
istics as noted by the home-room teachers revealed such qualities as 
timidity, reticence, laziness, slowness, immaturity. Most of the stu- 
dents were indifferent to reading but none antagonistic; some inter- 
ested but slow. 

The battery of tests and the questionnaires from home-room 
teachers were followed by a personal conference with each student 
in which the plan for another course was outlined and he was invited 
to join the group, provided that he did not plan to enter college. 
The first year of this experiment, there were fifteen non-academic 
students out of fifty-five. 

All this preliminary work was extremely important because only 
through careful selection could proper attitudes be set. The read- 
ing group, as we called them, were now given tables at one end 
of the room, especially arranged with plants, books, and maga- 
zines. 

The plan of instruction for the reading course followed, in a gen- 
eral way, the survey course, in that we chose, from recent literature, 
types which corresponded to those in the other groups. For example, 
when the academic group was studying Beowulf, the non-academic 
was reading stories of modern heroes, like Byrd, Lindbergh, Edison, 
Florence Nightingale. Then when in the survey course the students 
were reading Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the reading group was 
having modern short stories. While the Jliad was read by the 
academic group, the rest read adventure and travel books. 

But how was the work motivated, guided, checked? The librarian 
and the teacher checked the students’ reading tests to learn their 
likes and dislikes. Then a carefully selected group of books was 
brought up to the room by the librarian, who very informally but 
enthusiastically introduced them. Skilfully she stimulated interest. 
During her informal talk she answered questions. The pupils then 
examined the books, chose those which appealed, and started read- 
ing. They were urged not to choose any book in which they were 
not interested. (Let us stress the necessity for the English teacher’s 
working in close co-operation with the librarian. The librarian 
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should be consulted frequently, as she knows the type of book 
selected for free reading by students in the library.) 

At the beginning of the first unit, a guidance sheet for the study 
of hero stories was given to each student. These sheets provided an 
opportunity for definition, for judgment, for proof of opinion, for 
selection, for comparison, for application. There were blank spaces 
to be filled in upon these papers; also theme assignments; and a pro- 
vision for group discussion. The guidance sheet answers and themes 
were corrected, returned, revised, and filed. Whenever needed, indi- 
vidual help was given. During the entire unit a large collection of 
books remained on the table, so when a student finished one book, 
he might begin another. In most units more than the minimum were 
read. 

It is, of course, impossible to list here the many activities which 
took place. The reading units, in addition to hero, adventure, travel 
books, and short stories, included informal essays, one-act plays, 
modern poetry, magazines, and newspapers. An entirely independ- 
ent unit was on letter-writing. 

Not always did the two groups work alone. There were several 
projects where they were combined. First of all, they took diagnos- 
tic tests for the mastery of English; and after working independently 
on the practice tests, took the check-up tests simultaneously. Fre- 
quently, also, there were round-table discussions of general reading 
in which both groups participated. Then, too, on the semester 
paper, they were working as one group, learning the technique of 
note-taking, bibliography-making, outlining, and writing a long 
paper. The reading group have chosen to join the others in the 
study of Macbeth and the Elizabethan period. Usually the non- 
academic students have found this work quite difficult. However 
much they might have enjoyed the play with its dramatizations, 
they seemed eager to return to their own group, although it was sug- 
gested that they might continue with the survey course if they chose. 

After Macbeth they read modern one-act plays. They planned 
and produced two of these plays for the entertainment of the aca- 
demic group. 

The work was concluded by special, informal confer nces with 
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each student. Some of the comments were illuminating. For ex- 
ample, one boy said he liked to read at home now. Before this, he 
never read more than one book a year; now he reads a great deal. 
Also he thought he was more careful of technique in writing. 

Of course, we realize that this outline of the plan is a mere sketch, 
that it cannot give an adequate idea of the individual guidance and 
drill, of devices suggested for increasing vocabulary, of personal 
records of rate of reading, of methods employed to foster pride in 
workmanship. Much more is done than we have noted here. 

As was said in the beginning, this is an experiment, but one which 
we are continuing over a period of years. It has disadvantages, to be 
sure; but it has certain advantages as well. Naturally, in connection 
with these disadvantages, the question arises as to the division of 
the work on the part of the teacher. She must plan for reading, 
study, or written work in one group while discussion is going on in 
the other. On the other hand, there are the advantages. These stu- 
dents are far happier because they are not in the ‘common mass of 
matter lost,” because they are beginning to find themselves in a 
world of books. Second, they are given tasks which offer opportuni- 
ties for success. Some of them have earned quarterly marks of C or 
even B, whereas in the survey course, their marks would probably 
have been D’s or E’s. Third, they are given individual attention in 
a larger degree than ever before. Finally, they are establishing good 
reading habits. The librarian reports that they are reading more 
books and better books than heretofore. One of the poorest stu- 
dents completed a book of essays on friendship. Another student 
through the adventure stories developed a definite reading interest 
in travel books and has read with keen enjoyment Johnson’s Safari 
and Akeley’s Jn Brightest Africa. Another student volunteered the 
information that she read much more during the summer following 
her work in the reading group. 

The next year most of these students entered English 12. At 
present, members of the first group are in various walks of life: 
domestic service, farming, auto mechanics, home-making. 

In the last analysis, we fee] that this experiment in double-track 
curriculum within the room has met the need of our non-academic 
people more adequately than did the former plan of giving the same 
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intellectual pabulum to both academic and non-academic. Though 
it is by no means perfected, we do feel that the plan helps to solve 
the problem in small high schools where homogeneous grouping is 
not feasible or possible. 


ADVENTURING WITH JOSEPH CONRAD 
LYMAN B. OWEN 


I am a beginner with Joseph Conrad. So in a sense are we all be- 
ginners—for who knows the man? Those who were closest to him— 
Galsworthy, Curle, Cunninghame-Graham, Garnett, his wife—are 
able merely to conceal his inner self more inscrutably behind a veil of 
indefinite assumption and worried brain-wracking. Curle perhaps 
most frankly confesses to not knowing the real Conrad. Through his 
A Personal Record and The Mirror of the Sea and his other autobio- 
graphical performances Conrad remains enigmatic in an aura of 
introverted fatalism. 

With this humble attitude of beginner, I stood before a Senior 
English class of boys to outline our work—a month with Joseph 
Conrad. We had just emerged from a cataclysm of poetic terms and 
connections. That should be left behind, I decided. We should start 
fresh with the new subject. The Polish apostle of pessimistic opti- 
mism should stand on his own feet. 

With twenty-one books, fiction and non-fiction, before me on my 
desk, I felt well fortified. But I also sensed in that pile of books a 
barrier, insurmountable, between my intentions and the emotional 
reactions of eighteen overworked Seniors. Obviously I should have 
to appear before them in a new light. I could no longer assume the 
role of martinet and taskmaster that had boomed out platitudes 
concerning the connotative and aesthetic values of poetry. I invited 
their confidence. I was a beginner with them. We were burning our 
bridges behind us. All bones of contention were to be forgotten. We 
were starting on a new adventure. A precious month from that nine- 
month race for College Board preparation. 

The text I had chosen was F. W. Cushwa’s An Introduction to 
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Conrad, 254 pages of autobiographical material with the stories ““The 
Lagoon,” “The Secret Sharer,” and ‘“Typhoon” appended. In addi- 
tion to this class text each boy was to read and report on two of 
Conrad’s books during the month, one fiction (or more) and one non- 
fiction. Planning and system were necessary to accomplish the task. 
I suggested thirty pages a day of outside reading. Gasps followed— 
there was the regular history, solid, trig, physics or chemistry, Latin, 
etc., in addition to the regular work in English. A discussion ensued 
on the reading rates of various individuals and I found as I had sup- 
posed that my best readers averaged about sixty pages an hour on 
fiction. I countered with the suggestion of week-ends for catching 
up. (Are the week-ends of all country day pupils so full?) 

With Professor Pitkin’s The Art of Rapid Reading as ammunition 
I drilled their objections full of holes with suggestions as to increas- 
ing reading speed. We even tried a few experiments in increasing eye 
grasp. I knew they could do it, and they agreed to try. 

During conference period that day the boys signed up for the 
books of their choice. In spite of Dr. Cushwa’s sage counsel I did not 
recommend The Mirror of the Sea asa starter. The Rover has always 
seemed to me a good beginning. 

In the weeks that followed I checked on their reading progress by 
class discussion and brief written reports on accomplishment. In 
addition to outside reading they were given a weekly assignment of 
about 150 pages of Cushwa’s book with quizzes almost daily on that 
material. In connection with this work we held many discussions on 
the novel as a type of prose fiction. Conrad’s so-called romantic- 
realism afforded a good starting-point. His method of narration 
came in for a good share of our attention, ‘‘Almayer’s Folly,” ““Ty- 
phoon,” “Victory,” and “Arrow of Gold” illustrating his often en- 
tangling habit of retrogression. Most inclusive was our study of his 
fidelity to facts and spirit of life, theme, characterization, and at- 
mosphere. 

Four mimeographed sheets, based on the writer’s meager knowl- 
edge, Richard Curle’s The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad, and 
Ford Madox Hueffer’s Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance, 
were handed to the class about the middle of the month. First I had 
summed up for my pupils my own idea as to the traits and qualities 
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which make Conrad the greatest of modern English novelists, and 

this enumeration I give below. 

1. Love and understanding of human beings. 
(One could not say that he loved humanity. In some ways he despised it. 
The human beings that came across his path and with whom he shared ex- 
periences, however slight, he loved.) 

2. Knowledge of human conduct; power of psychological analysis. 
(His struggles are largely of man against his environment or impelling fate. 
Generally there is some element of man-to-man conflict, but that is over- 
shadowed by the immensity of his atmospheric patterns, e.g., Monsieur 
George, Kaspar Almayer, Tom Lingard, Captain MacWhirr, Peter Willems.) 

3. Precision and skill in writing. 
(This includes style, power of description, knowledge of the mot juste, fidelity 
to language, art, and idea, artistic skill and effects.) 

4. His great reading background, his remarkable memory, his own intensity of 
emotional reaction, his faculty of observation, and his inviolable curiosity. 


Several dramatizations by the students were in order. One boy 
particularly interested in Romance (Conrad and Hueffer) produced 
a stirring drama from the scene in which Salazar, the frustrated lover 
of Seraphina, plunges his knife into the base of the inflamed 
O’Brien’s neck and down into his lungs. The action takes place in 
the jail in Havana. John Kemp, protagonist of the tale, has been 
incarcerated under the identity of Nichols, irresolute and misty 
pirate, by Don Patricio O’Brien. O’Brien, impassioned and off his 
guard, walks into a trap to wake the sleeping Kemp with a sharp in- 
quiry as to the whereabouts of Seraphina. Kemp, startled, almost 
reveals the secret, but the revengeful Salazar is on the spot and his 
dagger goes home. The dialogue between the drunken Nichols and 
the crazed Salazar reveals Nichols’ (Conrad’s) knowledge of knife- 
play and horrifies an audience. 

A more difficult problem was encountered in dramatizing “The 
Secret Sharer.’””’ We had previously made plans of the captain’s 
cabin and agreed on the position of the bed, couch, desk, and bath- 
room in the L-shaped quarters. One of my students who likes to 
follow his own bent made of the story a play in four scenes and 
worked out the settings. The escape of Leggatt in the final scene 
was admirably handled from the cabin. The captain (Conrad), sit- 
ting alone at the table after Leggatt has gone to jump overboard, ex- 
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pects a cry any minute. Finally, with sudden relief, he mutters, 
“Gone! As he came by night, so he went.” 

A report on the history of Poland from 1914 to 1924, which af- 
fected Conrad profoundly, was written up by another student and 
presented to the class. In discussing ‘‘Typhoon”’ the relative posi- 
tion of different parts of the ship mentioned in the story caused dis- 
agreement. A young artist who had been interested in the January 
Fortune’s display of vessels volunteered to picture his conception of 
the ‘‘Nan-Shan”’ in cross-section showing the coolies’ quarters, the 
bunker through which Jukes had to go to reach them, and other 
parts of the ship. 

“Conrad’s Cities’ was the topic of another boy who had become 
particularly interested in Bangkok and Singapore. The ships of Con- 
rad inspired a student to compose ‘‘My Log of Ships,” illustrated 
with pictures and charts and featuring the Tremolino, Palestine, 
Otago, and Torrens. While we were studying that great atmos- 
phere story, ““The Lagoon,” I saw another opportunity. Dick 
had found Macbeth and Hamlet impossible; poetry for him did not 
exist. He was interested in miniature stage settings and in photogra- 
phy. We had been discussing the effect of their environment on Arsat 
and Diamelen—the stars, the weird darkness of the tropical forests, 
the evil brooding of its impenetrable depths, the mists, the mysterious 
aloofness of the natives in Tuan’s sampan. The question arose as to 
whether the story of Arsat could have been told as effectively in the 
oppressive heat of noonday. The answer was that the effect of heat 
would be more physical than emotional, but before it came Dick’s 
mind was working on a model set of Arsat’s hut, and he signified his 
intention of constructing it. He carried out his idea, and too cau- 
tious to endanger the integrity of his set, he brought photographs of 
it to the class which he had taken with a flash bulb and his Voigt- 
lander. 

Our month was up before we knew it. We hated to say goodbye 
to our subject. Another section of Senior English which I was at- 
tempting to introduce to the ways and wiles of Hugh Walpole, la- 
beled us “C. C.”—Conrad Crazy. 

These boys who worked with me are not instinctively students. 
Many of them are the athlete type—basketball and hockey and 
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baseball. They are caught in a social whirl outside of school, a strange 
paradox of these depression times. They are healthy, often un- 
imaginative, self-conscious, and lazy for the most part when it comes 
to intellectual activity. They have found in Conrad a man’s man 
who grappled with despondency and depression as they may have to 
do. They have discovered Conrad. 


MAKING PUPILS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
SELF-DIAGNOSIS 


WALTER LOBAN 


In a large school system where the county unit plan of organiza- 
tion prevails and where over half of the entering high-school students 
come from all parts of the county, grammar teaching adapted to in- 
dividual errors is imperative. Assuming that each student had his 
own “vocabulary of errors,” increased or diminished according to 
the skill and persistence of his district school-teacher, and knowing 
that the groups we taught came from seventy-six different district 
schools, some form of individual and class diagnosis had to preface 
our plans for efficient teaching. 

The new Minnesota course of study in English" offered a helpful 
suggestion, the use of sheets for individual and class diagnosis. 

.... The teacher should list in a vertical column at the left-hand side of the 
sheet the grammar topics tested by each question. Across the top of the page 
should be placed numbers, one number for each member of the class. These will 
serve as headings for the columns in which the individual errors of the pupils 
may be indicated by check marks opposite the grammar topics listed in the first 
column. Adding the check marks across the page will show the number of times 
each item was missed by the class as a whole; adding up and down any one 
column will give the individuals pupil’s score. 

Such a diagnostic sheet would appear somewhat as follows: 

Instead of using this method as explained above, a way presented 
itself to place squarely upon the shoulders of interested students the 


* The Secondary School Curriculum and Syllabi of Subjects, Bull. B: English for the 
Senior High School Period. St. Paul, Minn.: Department of Education, 1933. 
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responsibility for diagnosis and improvement. This method re- 
lieved the teacher of long hours of clerical work without foisting it 
on the backs of those students who are always so willing to be ex- 
ploited during after-school hours, and had the further advantages 
of being both colorful and convincing. 

At the beginning of the grammar unit in tenth-grade English, a 
diagnostic test is given in all Minnesota schools. After correcting 


TABLE I 


Pupits’ NuMBERS 


GRAMMAR SKILL | I i | sei sz i re] ts | te 
TESTED 
| Number of errors | 
| 
Sentence study......) | Totals 
— at this 
Subject and predicate 6|6/}7/3/4/4/5/6/8|/7/9/]6|/4) | end 
—— reveal 
weak- 


Totals at bottom reveal individual weaknesses 


this test, individual diagnostic sheets are hectographed for each 
student. 

Our innovation was the use of color. The student of fifteen or six- 
teen is still child enough to enjoy the graphic effect of brilliant color, 
but such tactics proved more useful than as pleasant motivation on 
individual diagnostic sheets. During the supervised study period, 
each student, with his individual diagnostic sheet in hand, went to 
the bulletin boards at the back of the room where large wall charts, 
ruled and lettered, awaited him. These wall charts resembled the 
students’ individual sheets in that the same grammar skills were 
listed vertically at the left-hand side, but they differed in that, hori- 
zontally, there was merely a number for each student. On the ledge 
below the wall charts were yellow, blue, green, and red crayons. 
Each student colored the squares beneath his number in the same 
manner as the corresponding squares on his individual sheet. 
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TABLE II 
INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSTIC SHEET 
75-100 per cent correct—yellow Name: MARY MCCARNEY 
50- 75 per cent correct—blue Class: ENGLISH 
25— 50 per cent correct—green Period: II 
o- 25 per cent correct—red Date: 4—13—35 
Improvement 
Score on | 100 Per Cent 
Highest Student’s | Student’s Test II Yellow 
Skill Tested Possible Per Cent Score on Color for Given 75 Per Cent 
Score Test I Test I at End Blue 
of Unit 50 Per Cent 
Green 
Sentence study... 10 50— 5 6 
25— 2 
Subject and predi- 75— 12 
25— 4 
7S 
Pronouns........ 20 50— 10 15 
§ 
75— 24 
25— 8 
Adjectives and ad- 7§— 12 
4 
Phrases and 75— 12 
4 
75— 39 
Correct usage... . 52 50— 26 10 
75— 18 
Capitalization... . 24 50— 12 9 
25— 6 
75— 24 
Punctuation...... 32 50— 16 17 
25— 8 
75—164 
55 
Directions to the student.—(1) The percentages are derived from the H.P.S. (2) If 
your score is equal to 75 per cent or more of the H.P.S., color your square yellow; 50 
per cent or more, blue, etc. 
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When the students had returned to their seats and twisted their 
agile heads about to see the effect, a gasp of astonishment was fol- 
lowed by general comment: 

“We certainly need to work on capitals in this class!” 

“Gosh, I’m almost the only one with a red square for pronouns!” 

“Look at the fourth hour’s chart; they’re better than we are on 


phrases and clauses.”’ 
“We're almost all yellow when it comes to verbs though. Does 


that mean we won’t have to dwell so much on them?” 


TABLE III 
WALL CHART 


NUMBERS 


GRAMMAR SKILL 


TESTED I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 
Sentence study....... — > — 
| 
Pronouns............ == 


Note that (1) the students as a whole are weak on choosing subjects and predicates and on using ad- 
jectives and adverbs; (2) student No. ro is in need of much help; (3) student No. 9 should be provided with 
other work during the grammar review; (4) student No. 8 needs help with only one—possibly two—skills. 

Key* 

75-100 per cent is white. 
50- 74 per cent is blue (above average)—lightly shaded. 
25- 49 per cent is green (below i leat shaded. 
O- 24 per cent is red (very poor)—black. 
* The use of colored crayons should be substituted in the classroom. 


Adjectives and adverbs 


i 


Even today, as the teacher sits writing this article, he can see that 
vivid splash of red across the subject-predicate line that so tellingly 
proved the need for drill on that phase of grammar in the first-hour 
class—that long block of crimson relieved by three glossy yellow 
squares under the numbers belonging to Boynton, Vivian, and 
Helen. Those three students spent their time to better advantage on 
the days when the first-hour class jousted with bare subjects and 
complete predicates. 

Although the grammar units were arduous, no class ever com- 
plained. The fascination of knowing definitely where they stood in 
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the chaotic field of grammar minimized the drudgery and eliminated 
the slightest vestige of dishonesty or loafing. As one Puck-faced 
boy explained, ‘“‘You feel just like a doctor examining himself. If he 
had a bad liver, he wouldn’t try to conceal the fact.’’ How satisfying 
it would be to report that all students emerged from the unit’s work 
with grammatically perfect “‘viscera.”” However, that would be un- 
truthful; but the next doctor may find them easier to cure. 

Assurance of the validity of the colorings is proved to some degree 
by the fact that for two years the last-hour class has been largely 
composed of rural students from the same district while the other 
classes have been yearly admixtures of students whose homes are 
sometimes fifty and sixty miles apart. The colorings for the last-hour 
charts have been surprisingly uniform when compared with the col- 
orings for the other hours’ charts. This would seem to indicate that 
children from the same school district were uniformly skilled in the 
grammar they had been taught and equally weak in the grammar 
omissions of their education. 

Although these charts were planned to fit a special situation, 
other schools should be able to use them to save time and to promote 
pupil responsibility. 


FIFTH AVENUE IN THE RAIN 
LOUIS GINSBERG 


The tortoise-colored asphalt in the rain 

Is soon black-lacquered to a glossy shimmer. 

A red-and-yellow taxi, hissing by, 

Ts like a heaving keel, that heaves up waters: 
Rainbows, long drowned, come floating to the surface; 
Fragments of coral islands, dragging seaweed, 
Come swimming up into the asphalt’s sleekness, 
Unminting color like Sargasso sea... . 

And now what fabulous creature is it, dragged 

Up from its glimmering caverns, fathoms deep, 

To strew the glittering surface of this sea 

With countless burning scales of iridescence? ... . 
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LEVELS OF ENGLISH 


With a view to motivation, I startled my Sophomore English class one 
morning by rattling off—“If I would a-knowed, I could a-rode, I would 
a-went; but if I had a-went, I couldn’t a-et nothing nohow.” Then, with- 
out waiting for the laughter to cease, I added, “Do you ever talk in that 
fashion? Do you ever hear people do it? What kind of people are they?” 

After a few brief answers from the class on use of bad grammar, I called 
attention to the illustrations in the text of three other levels of speech— 
slang, ordinary English, and formal English—and asked them if they 
could put my first remark into speech of those three levels. Soon we had: 

Slang.—“Tf I’d thumbed a ride, I’d a-hitch-hiked to the stunt, but I 
couldn’t a-stored away the grub.” 

Ordinary English—Tf I'd known I could ride, I’d have gone, but i 
couldn’t have eaten anything anyway.” 

Formal English.—‘‘Had I known I could ride, I should have gone. If 
I had gone, however, I could not have eaten anything.” 

Then the fun began. A pupil would give some expression in slang or 
bad grammar and challenge the class to ring the various changes for it. 
It was surprising to find how hard it is to be consistently and intentionally 
ungrammatical. But soon they were shifting expressions up and down the 
line. For example, ‘“‘Watta man!” suggested “‘Ain’t he de guy!” “He’s 
a grand fellow!” and “He is an admirable gentleman.” 

At this point I read Professor R. C. Pooley’s definition of “good” 
English: 

Good English is that form of speech which is appropriate to the purpose of 
the speaker, true to the language as it is, and comfortable to the speaker and the 
listener. It is the product of custom, neither cramped by rule nor freed from all 
restraint; it is never fixed, but changes with the organic life of the language. 


For several days the pupils collected and handed in expressions illus- 
trating the various levels of speech. Eventually the idea of dialogue de- 
veloped, and from that the characteristics of the person to be chosen for 
each part: dress; manners; taste in pictures, music, literature, written 
composition, speech, etc. Various people were consulted about different 
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kinds of levels. For instance, real help was gained from the music teacher 
about jazz, popular, semiclassical, and classical compositions in music. 

Next, the class having expressed a desire to “put on a show” or “enact 
a drama,” I selected from the group four girls whom I knew to be de- 
pendable, enthusiastic workers, and turned over to them all material 
gathered. Later, together, these girls and I planned the playlet—an 
introduction (including Professor Pooley’s definition, and the purpose of 
the play); a presentation of characters; and the dialogue, presenting tastes 
in music, literature, manners, pictures, written composition, and oral 
speech. Having sorted the material, we tried out the parts, substituting 
what was lacking, eliminating what was poor or in duplicate, and revising 
until we were satisfied. Good showmanship (at least the dramatics coach 
said it was that) prompted us to begin each “round” with a beautiful, 
inspirational selection on the formal level, saving for the end the “very 
funny” ones on the lowest level. 

To begin with, a very sedate girl (dressed in a formal black gown) 
announced the playlet, “Levels of English,” and read Professor Pooley’s 
definition. Then she gave the purpose of the play: to show levels of 
usage. Next, she introduced herself as Formal English, and three other 
girls as Ordinary English (in school dress, with informal manner), Slang 
(in white sailor suit, with “cheer-leader” antics), and Bad Grammar (in 
sagging dress and twisted stockings, with disheveled hair and slouching 
gait). Finally she announced that each girl would express various choices 
appropriate to her level and, as F. E., named Beethoven’s “Sonata” as 
her favorite musical selection. This was played beautifully by one of the 
teachers at a piano offstage. O. E. then sang in a sweet voice “A Long, 
Long Trail a-Winding”’ as her choice. S. sang the chorus from “‘Goofus,” 
jigging an accompaniment; and B. G. “rendered” with great display of 
emotion “Is I in Love? I Is.” 

Reading of themes followed, F. E. reading a formal composition (by a 
Senior, because that type is beyond Sophomore ability). O. E. and S. 
read their own compositions, but B. G. sullenly mumbled, ‘“Ain’t wrote 
none.” 

An applause-winning bit was B. G.’s reading of her favorite “litera- 
ture,” a selection including “....a lithe, lean form hurtled from the 
ledge .... whipped out two guns... . death crashed from them..... 
The most malicious malefactor . . . . held the girl before him as shield.” 

After demonstrations of manners and choices in pictures (Corot’s 
paintings were contrasted to Burroughs’ cartoons) came levels of speech, 
the final “round” being: 
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F. E.—“‘Hasten!” 
O. E.—“Run along!” 
S.—“‘Scram!” 
B. G.—“Git goin’!’”’ 


Well, there is at least the germinal idea. Any group might work out 
such a playlet—even including levels in magazines, newspapers, movies, 
etc., if time permitted. Still, we cherish the sentiment of our general 
student body expressed by an eighth-grade boy as he lunged down the 
aisle after the performance, ‘‘Wuz ’at ever a wow!” 

RutH STRONG 


LAKE MILts HicH 
LAKE MILLs, WISCONSIN 


ON MAKING THE “FRIENDLY” LETTER FRIENDLY 


Wax fruit was never made to be eaten. 

Unfortunately, the “friendly letter,” an important writing activity, 
has a wax counterpart in the “classroom version,”’ which never seems to 
be made for reading. 

To the end of cultivating some practical results, a few changes in 
teaching methods were tried. Classroom discussions emphasized the im- 
portance of the friendly letter as a character index and the fact that the 
letter reader often notices mistakes he might overlook in his own writing. 

After these points were stressed, the assignment called for a real letter 
in a stamped, addressed envelope—a genuine letter whose contents would 
be kept confidential by the teacher. The letter’s contents would not be 
revealed to other members of the group, it was promised. 

When they were returned by the instructor, each was accompanied by 
a slip of paper noting errors which might be irritating to the reader. 

Evidences of zest-giving “vitamins” were found. Many letters were 
corrected and mailed. This would never have happened with the older 


type—the artificial letter. 
Harpy R. FIncH 


GREENWICH HIGH SCHOOL 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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STREAMLINING COMUS 


“But, Mr. Miller,” the boys kept insisting, ““Comus is dry.” 

Here, of course, is a challenge that frequently confronts us: Justify 
the book or take refuge in authority and cram it down sullen throats. 
It was necessary to bring the masque home to them in terms of 
1935- 

The first step was to orient Comus in drama, to show how the At- 
tendant Spirit was merely one variation in dramatic technique that began 
with the deus ex machina of the Greeks and persists today in the Jack 
Daltons, or the boys from the Union in Stevedore. Generous illustrations 
from these plays, not forgetting the honored dramas of my youth, help. 

This done, we turned to writing modern versions of the play. It was 
necessary to reduce the plot to its elements—stripped of its philosophy, 
its ethical note, its poetry. What is Comus but the baldest and crudest 
of melodramas? A girl, cut off from her brothers, falls into the hands of 
a villain who attempts to ply her with liquor—if you please, to seduce 
her. She staves off the seducer with arguments until rescued. Or, con- 
sider the play in its broader aspects: A girl is tempted, but her con- 
science (“a thousand liveried angels”) protects her. Add to this the argu- 
ment between the brothers as dramatic foreshadowing, restate it col- 
loquially, and you have a complete play on whatever level you 
choose. 

Concrete situations are suggested. A man about to abscond with his 
firm’s funds is dissuaded by his conscience. A girl forced to choose be- 
tween the rich man and the poor man is prompted to choose the latter for 
his sterling qualities, overcoming the tempter’s voice in her. Original 
plays on the Comus theme written during previous terms are read and 
discussed. A caution is added regarding naturalness of dialogue, proper 
motivation, suspense, and a too frequent shifting of scenes. 

When the plays came in, one hundred and five all told, the inadequacy 
of my priming in some cases and the outdoing of it in others became very 
evident. These students’ efforts showed a very definite background of 
moving-pictures attendance. Penthouses and night clubs were every- 
where. All the dramatic clichés that have been serving the scenarists 
these many years were revived. ‘All the stock types—the city slickers, 
the hayseeds, the racketeers usually in their present incarnation of num- 
ber writers, underworld lawyers, and, whisper it not in Gath, the white- 
slavers—appeared. This is not to overlook the always appealing ingénue 
who believes what wicked men tell her. The Attendant Spirit usually 
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appears as a ubiquitous detective, a reporter, or just Helpful Henry. In 
colloquial English, and often in slang, the counterparts of the brothers 
conduct their argument, and the lady holds the villain at bay. I relived 
again “Convict 999” and his associate, “Officer 666” and their innumer- 
able brethren. And in 75 per cent of the papers the brothers and their 
detective-reporter friends, or friend, rushed in on next to the last page 
of the story in the nick of time. 

About twenty-five of the papers discarded the melodramatic hocus- 
pocus and utilized a quieter conflict-within-one’s-self type. One lad used 
a boy’s struggle to make up his mind to study for the ministry and his 
final brushing-aside of the siren voices of his associates. Several, scorning 
modernity, presented a downright Morality play, with Conscience and 
Temptation fighting for yet another soul, the author on Conscience’s 
side. Still another has a girl rescued from one about to show her the 
great world, and adds, as a fillip, the girl’s stealing his diamond ring. 
Obviously this last has no relation to Comus at all, but since it is done 
in a spirit of comedy by a boy of the most upright nature, we let it pass. 
One, a very clever boy, and, I am sorry to say, a disciple of Walter 
Winchell, used, of all people, his English teacher as the seducer who was 
endeavoring to get him to write a modern version of Comus and all but 
succeeds in so doing until the boy skilfully twists the lady’s arguments 
against the unfortunate pedagogue. Needless to say, however, a play 
does result. 

Very well worked out, too, was one which used the Strange Interlude 
technique, interwove the arguments into a discussion of whether the good 
are rewarded in this world, and proceeded to demonstrate in dramatic 
terms. A most impressive play grew out of a beautiful nun’s determina- 
tion to remain in a convent when the natives began marauding. First she 
convinces the other nuns that she must stay, using the brother’s argu- 
ments; then with convincing sincerity she gets the natives to depart when 
they think her mad. Best of all, possibly, was a symbolic play very much 
of these times in which Miss Prosperity worsts Mr. Depression in neo- 
Miltonic accents, pointing out how with Rooseveltian adjustments bor- 
rowed from the blind poet our society shall function normally again. 

Please do not assume that any of these was a finished play, full- 
panoplied, ready for the stage. Each represented a maiden effort, and 
however rebellious some may have been at the assignment, all have a feel- 
ing of pride at having written a play. Even the 75 per cent were ex- 
pressing themselves, albeit in a secondhand theatrical manner. 

As the result of this experiment the teacher realizes the necessity for 
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better motivation, for a discouragement of melodrama, for stronger 
emphasis on the usual errors, and at the same time expresses the hope that 
Comus has become somewhat less of a bore and an affliction. 

ABNER A. MILLER 


SouTH PHILADELPHIA H1GH SCHOOL FoR Boys 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


FUN WITH FIGURES 


Many years ago as a student I memorized definitions of figures of 
speech and recited them glibly. I even achieved a certain ease in identify- 
ing the different kinds and in attaching the correct labels to them. Today, 
on the faculty side of the fence, I believe in using those same figures of 
speech in the teaching of composition as a help in the attainment of a 
more interesting, more vivid style. The composition plan which follows 
is based upon this belief. 

This composition plan, which properly should be spaced to cover sever- 
al daily assignments, is one which I have found most effective in helping 
both imaginative and unimaginative children toward the attainment of a 
more picturesque speech. I borrow the term from the Reader’s Digest, 
which, on its page entitled “Toward a More Picturesque Speech,” supplies 
monthly well-chosen examples from authors both ancient and modern. 

Seldom, if ever, do I find a student who does not enjoy this page. 
Before it was inaugurated, I had to seek examples elsewhere, but I now 
find in files of the Digest most helpful material for the introduction of my 
idea. Armed, then, with these pages, with longer selections which illus- 
trate effective use of figurative language in context, and with newspaper 
clippings of the year’s most famous similes (published annually), I am 
ready for my class. 

We start by reading aloud. This reading is usually greeted by murmurs 
of applause, chuckles of appreciation, and, not infrequently, by hearty 
laughter as some of the more humorous selections appear. Students seem 
most appreciative of such quoted expressions as “He sank into a chair 
gently, as a balloon coming to rest”; “A little nosegay of an old lady”; 
“Clouds, the traveling mountains of the sky’’; “We met and she thought 
I was a pane of glass’; “Up in the skyscrapers old women were filling 
their buckets with footprints.” 

After the reading of many examples, we are now ready to focus our 
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attention upon the unusualness of the expressions and the resultant effec- 
tiveness obtained. 

“But,” urges some member of the class who has guessed all along that 
some composition requirement is probably at the back of all this free 
entertainment, “those fellers are clever. We’re not. Do you expect us to 
say things like that?” 

The answer is difficult. No, I do not expect, and much less desire, 
slavish imitation of the models read. I do expect, however, that by a 
study of the principles involved we may learn a few tricks in this trade of 
writing. It will be well worth our time if we can begin to create for our- 
selves more specific mental images, if we can record in language our in- 
stinctively made comparisons, if, in short, we can learn to mirror our 
thought picturesquely in words. For, after all, though it is not a virtue to 
be always clever, it is never a virtue to be dull. 

We are now ready for our detailed study of figures. First, we study 
comparisons, all types of them, the sublime and the ridiculous. We may 
discuss the implied meaning in the familiar term “wallflower.” We may 
seek to find the rather obvious explanation of the White House at Wash- 
ington’s being referred to as a “large goldfish bowl.”” For convenience, we 
shall probably use the terms “simile” and “‘metaphor.’”’ More to be de- 
sired than terminology, however, is the understanding of a sufficient 
number of examples to appreciate their value. 

Then, in the same period, before the inspiration of the moment has 
gone, students must try their hands at the creation of original compari- 
sons. These may be awkward, even ludicrous at first, but frequently they 
are surprising in their appropriateness. Time permitting, I much prefer 
the writing of at least a paragraph into which the figure or figures are to 
be incorporated rather than the composition of a single sentence. It is 
probable that experiments of the first day will bring forth some such ex- 
amples as the following: 

Gray is what I mean, not wet, not dry, stormy, or fair, just gray. The skyline 
vanishes just beyond the grayness out of our sight. The background for trees 
and buildings is a light, hazy blue of the distant hills. Not wet, just miserably 
gloomy, as if the universe were as near mourning as can be without the aid of 
night. The sky, gray, unfathomable, and dreary, looks like a small child, nearly 
ready to cry and nearly asleep, undecided which to do. 


I have absolutely no temper. In the duration of seventeen long and eventful 
years I have never consciously become angry. It is hard even to become dis- 
gusted. If anything happens at precisely the right moment, I may be disgusted 
for a short time, but then my mind becomes a blank like the top of a polished 
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mahogany table in the darkness. When I begin to think again, the world rights 
itself in my estimation. 


Usually I prefer to teach anaphora in the same period in which we take 
up simile and metaphor. It is a matter of only a few minutes for the 
average student to recognize its effectiveness and to attempt its use. A 
ten-minute composition period may bring forth only a fragment such as 
the following, but the idea has at least been grasped. 


A FROSTY MORNING 


Frost! Frost everywhere! Frost on the lampposts, frost on the back of the 
milkman’s horse, frost in the ground; what was once green grass now blackened 
by frost. It is so cold that you may see the breath of passers-by, the breath of 
horses. Look over at the water in the bay, and you see something that looks 
like mist hanging over the water. It is frost. 


Subsequent periods, perhaps two, are then needed for the presentation 
and enjoyment of other figures, but always as a basis for composition 
improvement. For my own classes I have found most valuable a study 
of interrogation, personification, zeugma, onomatopoeia, and hyperbole. 
Occasionally I add others as befits the class, my mood, and the ever 
present limitations of time. 

The experiment must not be prolonged unduly, nor should the struggle 
for effective expression be waged too seriously. Approached with enjoy- 
ment and handled lightly, the study of figurative language should open to 
the student valuable means of picturesque self-expression. And, as a by- 
product, the student should gain an increased ability to understand 
figurative language wherever it is found—an ability for the cultivation of 
which future teachers of classics may rise up and call you blessed. 


Marion E. Hutcuins 


SEWICKLEY ACADEMY 
SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PARLIAMENTARY ORGANIZATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


Class organization has always been used in teaching oral English, but 
this past semester the experiment was tried of organizing in the beginning 
of the semester and making the whole curriculum for that semester fall 
into a parliamentary scheme. 

After a club name had been selected, a committee was appointed to 
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draw up a constitution. When it was ready, it was adopted and officers 
were elected under it to serve two weeks at a time. Since much interest 
was aroused in the elections, there was ample opportunity to show how 
elections could be conducted with fairness and precision. It was quite 
amazing to see with how much dignity the new president took office, and 
how eager the other members of the class were to make his administration 
a success. 

The secretary copied the class roll. Of course it became the duty of the 
holder of that office to call the roll each day and then to read the minutes 
of the previous day. The calling of the roll furnished practice in clear 
enunciation, and the minutes served to give a review of what had been 
taught the previous day, to keep in mind what had been emphasized by 
the teacher. Often, before the minutes were accepted, they were corrected 
in due form by members of the class because what had transpired had not 
been clearly stated or because there were grammatical errors. 

Under the head of reports of committees a report was given daily by a 
critic who had been appointed the day before by the presiding officer. 
This gave opportunity to teach the meaning of fair and constructive criti- 
cism and also the gentle art of receiving criticism without wincing. The 
critic’s report dealt with general faults of posture, pronunciation, and 
enunciation. Under the head of ‘‘old business,”’ papers which had once 
been new business were returned for correction, records were checked, and 
old accounts straightened. The new business gave the opportunity for 
making the assignment for the next day, with its word of explanation to 
be actually followed by the prepared assignment for that day. The presid- 
ing officer felt the responsibility of the office to the extent that not only 
was he prepared with his own answers to questions but he was prepared to 
lead other members to show how much they had learned about a given 
subject. The teacher was always on hand, however, to correct false im- 
pressions and to answer questions of fact or procedure. 

For practice in making and amending motions, sometimes the class 
would resolve itself into a citizens’ association, particularly the one in 
whose district our school building is located, thus developing a civic con- 
sciousness in company with facility of speech. 

Then a new requirement was made which could be met only in the 
Capital City. Every pupil was required to visit Congress once during the 
semester and to make a report upon his visit. It was surprising to find out 
how many natives of Washington had never seen Congress in session, and 
how much interest in national questions could be aroused by a visit to the 
Capitol and how much enthusiasm for parliamentary procedure. The Con- 
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gressional Record brought in every day by one member of the class was 
read with keen interest and understanding by those who had studied legis- 
lation at first hand. In other cities and towns, city or borough council 
meetings, or meetings of boards of trade, might serve as subjects for class 
reporting. 

The president had his duties, the secretary his, and occasionally the 
vice-president took the chair in the absence of the president. But what 
duties could be found for the sergeant-at-arms, since the teacher kept 
order and ventilation was easily regulated? To him was intrusted the 
program of daily breathing exercises so vital in speech work; and he ac- 
cepted the trust with enthusiasm, giving the breathing exercises immedi- 
ately after the calling of the roll. 

The teacher needed no further proof that her experiment was a success 
than that when, one day, ten minutes past the scheduled hour, she was 
finally able to meet with what she considered an unruly class, she found 
the president in the chair, the secretary completing the roll call, and the 
sergeant-at-arms ready to start the breathing exercises in which an as- 
sistant principal, who was in search of the teacher, was about to join. 
Shy boys and girls who, under the old plan of recitation, would beg to be 
allowed to make a recitation privately to the teacher after school rather 
than face the class, have under the new plan voluntarily risen to take part 
in discussion and have glowed with pleasure when elected by their class- 


mates to an office. 
RuHopA WATKINS 


McKInN ey HiGH ScHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EDITORIAL 


Some years ago, when a normal-college class was discussing general 
problems of method and class management, a colored girl artlessly 
gave us a glimpse of a modest earthly heaven. “At our 
house,” she said, ‘‘we all help to do the work and keep 
things straight. Mother never speaks of her home, but always says 
we want our home to be neat and attractive. So we all feel that it 
belongs to us and that we are responsible. Even Father takes his 
turn at the dishes.’”’ Her name has slipped away, but her placid, 
milk-chocolate face and the picture of the humble co-operative 
family will remain for long. 

This month at least fifty thousand secondary-school teachers of 
English are beginning work with not less than two hundred thousand 
classes. What sort of atmosphere shall prevail in those classes? Will 
the teachers begin by saying “I want,” “I expect,” and “You must”’? 
Or will they say “We want” and “Our class can... .”’? 

The answer depends, of course, upon the spirit of the teachers. If 
they have lost their understanding of the generous impulses of youth, 
sometimes concealed lest they seem sentimental and sometimes over- 
laid with less fundamental impulses to show off or take the easiest 
way, these teachers will regard themselves as taskmasters and 
“demand” work by the pupils. And when one demands, if he de- 
mands firmly enough, he usually gets what he demands—and 
nothing more! 

The saddest part of such situation is that the teacher’s assumption 
of the réle of driver usually sours both teacher and pupils. The 
teacher is on the lookout for laziness, cheating, mischief, and that 
puts him under a nervous strain. He feels something like the whip- 
less driver with a slow horse and an engagement to meet; he tries 
to “push on the lines” and wearies himself in vain. The pupils, on 
the other hand, sense his tension and his distrust and return them. 

If the teacher, no matter what his chronological age, has not let 
occasional experiences with really lazy or vicious individuals obscure 
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his perception of the general fairness of young people, he will work 
with them rather than on them or against them, and they will work 
with him. He will still be the leader, the one who proposes or initiates 
most of the activity. Why else has he been chosen and paid, than 
for native ability above the average and special training which fits 
him to lead? But he will not, ordinarily, give orders, because he will 
not think of himself as a boss—or as a police officer. He will present 
situations, he will make suggestions, will welcome discussion of pro- 
posals, and will see that some agreement reasonably satisfactory to 
the group and quite clear to all is reached. He will respect the feel- 
ings and the thinking of his pupils, and he will not need to push on 
the lines. 

All this is not something to “put on’’—a veneer. The colored 
mother’s magic did not lie in the mere words “we” and “‘our’’; it isa 
matter of fundamental attitude, which if one does not have it he 
should seek, even to prayer and fasting and sympathetic observation 
of adolescents in school and out. 

Well begun is half done. 


The editor of the English Journal really believes in co-operation, 
even in the editing of a magazine. Each month for several years he 
Help Edit has sent to a chance-chosen group of subscribers a ques- 
This tionnaire concerning the value of articles in the current 
Journal —_ issue. This consultation of the readers is not a device to 
facilitate giving the public what it wants; it is an attempt to find out 
what is useful to Journal readers. Please answer the inquiry if you 
receive one. 

In addition, the editor here extends to every subscriber a cordial 
invitation to write a letter or a post card praising any article which 
has really proved helpful, or condemning any contribution—even 
editorial—which past experience or subsequent experiment seems to 
prove misleading. And, if the Journal lacks something that would 
be helpful, he is eager to know what it is; he may be able to secure 
that which is needed. 

Your criticism cannot be too frank or too frequent. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 


The general theme for the twenty-fifth annual session of the Council, to 
be held at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, November 28-30, 1935, 
will be the “Teaching of English in a Changing Curriculum.” This topic 
seems particularly appropriate because the Curriculum Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, is to make its final report. 
The local committee, under Miss Mabel Goddard of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical School, Indianapolis, has been very active in perfecting arrange- 
ments, and every indication is that it will enlist the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the English teachers of the vicinity. 

While the list of speakers is still incomplete, it is gratifying to announce 
the acceptances of a large number of men and women prominent in our 
organization. The sectional meetings, bearing directly or indirectly upon 
the general theme of the convention, are being arranged by the following 
chairmen: Stella S. Center, Reading; C. C. Hanna, Departmental Organi- 
zation; Ida T. Jacobs and J. Hal Connor, International Relations; Sara 
Clare Humphrey, Creative Writing; Clarence D. Thorpe, Articulation; 
Martha Dorsey, English Exhibit; Mabel Goddard, Journalism; Irwin C. 
Poley, Speech and Dramatics; C. C. Fries, Current Language Problems; 
Max J. Herzberg, Radio; Dora V. Smith, Research; Eloise Ramsey, Ele- 
mentary-School Section; Eliza F. Hoskins, Junior High School Section; 
Harold A. Anderson, Senior High School Section; Atwood H. Townsend, 
College Section; Carrie Belle Parks, Teachers College Section. 

An innovation of exceptional interest will be a demonstration, at the 
first general session, Thursday night, of choral speaking by a group of 
Indianapolis pupils under the direction of Mrs. Bess Wright of the Wash- 
ington High School. For the dinner and the luncheon programs we are 
expecting addresses from Dr. William Lowe Bryan, President of Indiana 
University; Dr. Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education; Dr. Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts; Louis Untermeyer; and Carl Sandburg. 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, President 
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MEATY ADDRESSES AT DENVER 


The summer meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English 
which were held in connection with the National Education Association 
convention in Denver both overflowed the assembly hall on the fifteenth 
floor of the Telephone Building. The fact that at least thirty people stood 
throughout the two sessions indicates that the programs which Dr. E. A. 
Cross had arranged at the request of President C. S. Thomas were thor- 
oughly interesting. 

The first session, conducted by Miss Helen C. Davis, State College of 
Education at Greeley, Colorado, was devoted to ‘“The Changing Curricu- 
lum in Elementary English,” with papers by Miss Ethel Holmes on 
“Writing Experiences in the Elementary School” and Paul McKee, direc- 
tor of elementary education, Colorado State College of Education, on 
“Changing Points of View concerning the Teaching of the Language Arts 
in the Elementary School.” Further report of these papers is left to the 
Elementary English Review. 

The topic of the second session, on Wednesday afternoon, was “‘English 
and Literature in the Secondary Schools and Colleges.” E. A. Cross, of 
the State College of Education at Greeley, Colorado, presided. 

The first address was by Stella S. Center, of the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City, “Teaching Silent Reading: A Report on a 
Federal Project.’”’ Miss Center explained in detail the nature of the 
C.W.A. project in which a number of special workers were detailed to the 
Roosevelt High School to give remedial assistance in silent reading to pu- 
pils who were seriously deficient. Practically all these 357 pupils have 
made very considerable improvement in reading, and this is reflected in 
their other school work. It seems probable, however, that the majority of 
them should not be in the ordinary high school as at present constituted, 
for only 130 of the 357 passed in all their subjects at the end of the year. 
Pending the provision of some different type of schooling, they should 
have further remedial assistance in reading. 

The second part of the program considered the question, ‘“The Integra- 
tion of English and Literature with Related Subjects in College and 
High-School Curricula: What Is Possible, Reasonable, and Desirable?” 
*“‘A Radical Statement” was offered by John J. DeBoer, of the Chicago 
Normal College, and “‘A Conservative Statement,” by George F. Rey- 
nolds, of the University of Colorado. Summaries of their papers are ap- 
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pended. It was necessary to limit the discussion leaders—William L. 
Wrinkle, of the Colorado State College of Education, and Allan Abbott, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University—to ten minutes each and to 
omit any discussion from the floor. 

A meeting of members of the Public Relations Committee of the Nation- 
al Council and other interested Council members, called by Miss Kate 
Wood Ashley, publicity representative for Colorado, was attended by 
about twenty-five people, who discussed means of advertising the Council 
among teachers of English and of bringing about right relations between 
teachers of English and others. 

On Monday afternoon Professor Cross spoke as the representative of 
the National Council on the program of the Department of Secondary 
Education. His topic was “Youth in the New Age: What Have the 
Teachers of Literature and Language To Offer?” Professor Cross’s paper, 
directed to administrators and teachers of other subjects, will probably 
appear in the Journal of the Department of Secondary Education of the 
N.E.A. 


INTEGRATION—A RETURN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 
JOHN J. DE BOER 


The most striking example of the so-called “social lag” is the general 
failure of the schools to respond to the changing social needs. The school 
too commonly trains the citizen of tomorrow for the life of yesterday. 
Our highly compartmentized curriculum is likewise the product of an 
absurd educational lag. 

Because it has been necessary on the collegiate and university levels to 
abstract certain phases of our environment for specialized study, we have 
drawn the questionable analogy that general education should consist of 
similar collections of air-tight cells. Complexes of prejudice and tradition- 
alism prevent the growth of an experience curriculum in which the units 
are whole experiences, not mutilated fragments or segments. 

Education is life, and the school has the responsibility of creating those 
conditions in which the life-activities of the learner may be enriched and 
improved. The school, therefore, should provide situations which are as 
diverse and often as unrelated as the experiences of everyday life. Inas- 
much as the daily life of the learner consists of a wide variety of activities, 
many of them unrelated to each other, the curriculum should be organized 
around many centers of interest. 
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Yet a study of the ancient Greek civilization, or of present-day Ameri- 
can culture, will necessarily involve a study of the art and literature of its 
period. 

And a study of a large portion of our literature is at least incomplete 
when it takes place in isolation from the social background in which it has 
been produced and which it interprets. 

The isolation in the high-school teaching of the English language is 
considerably more deplorable than that of literature. Writers of composi- 
tion texts find it necessary to invent situations calling for language ex- 
pression when the normal school experience of the student should provide 
an abundance of such situations without the aid of dramatization or of 
artificially contrived activities. For many years English departments 
have recognized that the language problem is the responsibility of every 
instructor in the high school. We may determine to forget all about inte- 
gration so far as English is concerned unless we can find a way of re-edu- 
cating the majority of teachers in the high school. 

The problem of mechanics in English presents a somewhat different 
aspect. But we may accept the general thesis that independent drills, 
well motivated and conducted in close association with the language situ- 
ations in which the skills are needed, should be provided for those pupils 
who need them, and should be conducted by well-trained teachers. More- 
over, pupils should be encouraged to regard the English department as a 
service bureau for assistance in the preparation of oral or written dis- 
course for in-school or out-of-school purposes. 

In the field of reading the English department has a function compa- 
rable to its function in the matter of English mechanics. 

For the teaching of literature it is necessary to discriminate between 
literature taught as history and biography, or as a means of interpretation 
of an era or a people, and literature taught as an art form. Appreciation 
studies in the various literary types may be taught under some circum- 
stances in connection with the other arts, but do not belong in the social 
studies or science. 

In the case of leisure reading, we are again confronted with a task 
which should be assumed by the entire school organization. In the ab- 
sence of such an intelligent approach by all the teachers, the English de- 
partment inherits the difficult task of opening the world of books to the 
child. In doing so it should not hesitate to ignore departmental lines 
completely. 

Formal class work in English could and should be drastically reduced, 
but it should be replaced by an extensive program of individual remedial 
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service in reading and in language usage, and by a sharp increase in atten- 
tion to extra-curriculum activities embracing drama, speech, literature, 
creative writing, and the like. The English department can be and should 
be the center of the curriculum. 

All that has been said applies with equal force to the first two years of 
college, which belong properly to the period of secondary education. 

No discussion of integration which omitted reference to the troubled 
time in which we live would strike at the real problem confronting the 
schools today. The thinking of the children and youth is inevitably con- 
cerned with some aspect of the crisis affecting them most closely. The 
separation between education and life becomes more acute as the contro- 
versial issues are avoided. An integrated program today means a social 
program. 


THE INTEGRATION OF ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 
WITH RELATED SUBJECTS 


GEORGE F, REYNOLDS 


All of us, radicals or conservatives, must agree with the general idea of 
integration in education. We all wish our students to build their various 
subjects of study into a real education, not to hold disassociated scraps of 
knowledge. What we differ about is the best way to secure these ends. 

English itself was once an outstanding example of integration: the 
discipline of formal grammar, the memory routine of spelling, the spon- 
taneity of creative writing, the intellectual understanding of literature, 
and the appreciative approach to literature as an art. We hailed its official 
separation into different units for teaching as an advance. Is the present 
tendency toward integration but a return swing of the pendulum? 

The experimentation in teaching fostered by progressive education is 
highly desirable and to be welcomed. We tend too easily to become stere- 
otyped, and integration suggests new interests, new approaches, new 
horizons. 

But English in at least two aspects requires separate and distinct 
treatment. 

1. The attainment of the necessary knowledges and skills of expression 
cannot be left to subject-matter courses in other departments. The other 
teachers probably have neither the interest nor the skill to give such 
training, but if they had this, neither they nor their pupils could success- 
fully divide attention between subject matter and the initiation of lan- 
guage skills. These other classes may furnish opportunity for practice of 
skills well started. Correctional work in usage must be a matter of sep- 
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arate drill. The results of it will carry over only if pupils and all the teach- 
ers of the school will that they shall. The same reasoning applies even 
more to reading. 

2. Though literature and history may each shed light upon the other, 
it is doubtful—each needs some light from the other—whether history or 
any other subject can be successfully combined with literature as an art, 
on equal terms as an education unit. The curious fact is that many educa- 
tors who discuss this matter talk as if they had never themselves experi- 
enced the flavor of literature or even suspected its existence. Literature 
does, of course, offer ideas and information, but to use it merely for infor- 
mation or for social service is to use it for its least important functions and 
to disregard its unique values; literature’s principal business is the enrich- 
ment and refinement of vital experience. 

When literature is coupled with an informational subject two conse- 
quences almost certainly follow: (1) That literature will be used which 
yields largest informational results—as a rule the second- or third-rate 
books—and facts and generalizations, neither of them of much value 
from the distinctive point of view of literature, will be emphasized. 
(2) The classroom conditions will be such as to preclude the arousal of the 
emotions which the literature should excite. 

This value of literature is well put by Spenser: “The worldes sweet In 
from paine and wearisome turmoyle.” Its function is not to provide an 
escape from the world but refreshment for renewed conflict. 


A NEW LITERARY MAGAZINE 


When Norman Foerster was made director of the University of Iowa’s 
School of Letters in 1930, he announced that imaginative and critical 
writing would be encouraged in the school. Since that time, Iowa has 
accepted several A.M. theses, and this June a doctoral thesis, in imagina- 
tive writing. The latest step in Professor Foerster’s program for the en- 
couragement of younger writers has just been announced: a national 
literary magazine, American Prefaces, to be published monthly at Iowa 
City, beginning in September, under the auspices of the School of Letters 
and the Graduate College. 

The editor will be Dr. Wilbur L. Schramm, instructor in English, and 
the staff will be composed largely of graduate students. The magazine 
will be committed to no particular point of view in literature, but will seek 
to publish the best writing of younger American writers, who will thus 
write “prefaces” to careers. 
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NEW JERSEY ENGLISH TEACHERS MEET 


The New Jersey Association of Teachers of English held its semiannual 
at Rutgers College on May 4. Miss Hazel B. Poole of the West Side High 
School, Newark, president, was in the chair and introduced the speaker 
for the day, Dr. Stella S. Center, chairman of the English department of 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City. Dr. Center discussed 
the tests and methods which have proved successful in her schoo] in teach- 
ing remedial reading, with particular reference to the first federal project 
in instructing teachers in this subject, which has been carried on under 
her direction. Pupils in Theodore Roosevelt High School given training 
in reading showed an improvement which varied from a fraction to four 
grade levels, she stated, and only two pupils out of 450 poorest pupils 
could not be improved. 

Officers of the association, besides Miss Poole, are Arthur S. Hancock, 
Central High School, Trenton, vice-president; Blanche E. Riggs, Senior 
High School, New Brunswick, secretary; and Lilian E. Cosad, Senior 
High School, Atlantic City, treasurer. 


LESSON PLAN AWARDS 


Last winter and spring the English Journal conducted a series of com- 
petions in the writing of lesson plans. Originally four contests were to 
constitute the series, but a fifth was held late in the year, and the results 
held for publication this fall, when the plans can be put to use more 
immediately. 

The suggestions this time were to be for composition lessons or units 
in grades 9-12. The first prize of $10 goes to Miss Ruth Strong, of Lake 
Mills, Wisconsin, for a highly original and colorful, yet imitable, presenta- 
tion of the levels of usage. Such human and common-sense treatment of 
language may gain the respect and confidence of our purpils. The two 
second prizes—English Journal subscriptions—go to Mr. Lehman A. 
Hoefler, of Plainville, Connecticut, and Miss Jeanie Cravens, of Misha- 
waka, Indiana. Each of them presented a practical vocationally-moti- 
vated unit for Seniors, probably of more absolute value than Miss Strong’s 
stunt, but not given first place because they contribute less than hers to 
our stock of teaching devices. 

Honorable mention should be given to Miss Mary Emily Lamar, of 
Picayune, Mississippi, for a well handled and freshly written account of 
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an excursion into poetry; and to Miss Marion E. Hutchins, of Sewickley 
(Pennsylvania) Academy, for a gay and practical, if somewhat too 
thorough, handling of figures of speech. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCES IN TEXAS 


Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools, Montclair, New Jersey, 
was the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the English Section 
of the Southeast Division of the Texas State Teachers’ Association held 
in Houston, April 19. Speaking on the subject, “English in the New Cur- 
riculum,” he said that there is no such thing as a new curriculum. He 
warned teachers against believing that all students can be transformed 
into English experts, though all pupils can form the valuable habit of 
reading. He advised that less attention be paid to the quality of litera- 
ture and the student be given material that will whet his interest and 
that he will follow up at the end of the year. Old books, he said, no 
longer appeal, and moreover a thing does not have to be old to be good. 

This was the second of a series of talks on the English curriculum, the 
first being given by J. O. Webb, supervisor of the Houston high schools, 
at a meeting of the section in Beaumont in February. Mr. Webb stated 
that present English teaching needs changing, since from 35 to 40 per 
cent of pupils fail or meet with small success. The failures, he said, cost 
enough money to set up a complete guidance program and to improve 
school libraries, the cost in mental health being even greater. He sug- 
gested a distinction in the type of credits given high-school graduates 
with and without college entrance qualifications, a plan which could be 
worked out on the basis of achievement rather than I.Q. He proposed 
the following changes in the English program: (1) grammar should be 
more functional; (2) literature should put more emphasis on the modern 
and less on the classics; it should include more biography, travel, and 
non-fiction with bearing on problems of modern life; it should include 
radio, motion pictures, and the newspaper; it should give acquaintance 
with the humanities of foreign peoples; (3) a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram should be used. 

At the Houston meeting, presided over by Mrs. Clio Newton of Hous- 
ton, chairman, it was voted to continue the compilation of projects, giv- 
ing especial attention to the cinema and radio, and to compile original 
student writings. Mrs. Newton was made chairman of the research com- 
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mittee consisting of three members from senior high schools with an en- 
rolment of over 500, three from senior high schools of less than 500, three 
from junior high schools, and three from the colleges and university. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: chairman, 
Gladys A. Kershner, Ball High School, Galveston; treasurer, Helen 
McKenna, Sam Houston High School, Houston; corresponding secretary, 
Ernestine Oscar, Galveston. 

A Central Texas English section has recently been organized with E. D. 
Johnson, Waco High School, Waco, as chairman. 


THE BEST SELLERS! 
(June 17-July 15) 


FICTION 
1. The Sleeping Child, by Alice Grant Rosman. June 21. M. B. $2.00 
2. It’s a Great World, by Emilie Loring. June 21. Penn........ 2.00 
3. The Puritan Strain, by Faith Baldwin. July 1. F.&R...... 2.00 
4. Green Light, by Lloyd C. Douglas. March 12. H. M......... 2.50 
5. Deep Dark River, by Robert Rylee. June 26. F.& R........ 2.50 
6. Paths of Glory, by Humphrey Cobb. June 3. Viking........ 2.50 
7. Young Renny, by Mazo de la Roche. Mayts. L. B......... 2.50 
8. The Crystal Tree, by Louise P. Hauck. July 12. Penn....... 2.00 
g. Solomon, My Son, by John Erskine. July 8. B.-M.......... 2.50 
10. Mr. Pinkerton Grows a Beard, by David Frome. June 20. 
GENERAL 
1. Culbertson’s New Summary of Bidding and Play, by Ely Cul- 
2. Cross Word Puzzle Book, Series 35. July 1. S.&S........... 1.35 
3. Culbertson’s Own Contract Bridge Self-Teacher, 1935, by Ely 
4. Personal History, by Vincent Sheean. February 1. D.D..... 3.00 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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5. An Anthology of World Prose, edited by Carl Van Doren. July 
6. Road to War: America, 1914-1917, by Walter Millis. May tr. 
7. Catherine: The Portrait of an Empress, by Gina Kaus. May 27. 
8. Away to the Gaspe, by Gordon and Putnam Brinley. May 17. 
9. Cornish of Scotland Yard, by G. W. Cornish. June 25. Mac- 
10. The New America—The New World, by H. G. Wells. June 18. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The unreliability of teachers’ marks has long been proverbial among 
educators, but little evidence has been gathered concerning the condi- 
tions favorable to greater accuracy. Professor Emily S. Dexter, of Agnes 
Scott College, reports in the May, 1935, Journal of Educational Research 
a study on the effect of fatigue or boredom on teachers’ marks, using the 
Thorndike Handwriting Scale as a means of eliminating at least part of 
the subjective element. Four hundred samples of penmanship were 
secured from nearby schools. 

The conclusions drawn from this carefully controlled experiment indi- 
cate that there is usually a consistent tendency upon the part of the 
scorer toward increasing severity or increasing leniency. In other words, 
the variability is not ordinarily erratic. Moreover, teachers’ marks given 
early in a period tend definitely to agree more closely than do those 
given later in a work period. One’s inaccuracy keeps increasing. The 
experimenter points out that in the light of these findings teachers should 
not work for too long a period at the grading of papers. 


Trends in curriculum revision as revealed by the appearance of new 
courses of study in the last two years are analyzed by Professor Henry 
Harap in the May, 1935, Journal of Educational Reserch. Professor Harap 
concludes that substantial progress is being made. ‘There is evidence,” 
he declares, ‘‘of an increasing attention to the theoretical foundation of 
programs of curriculum revision. The importance of setting up useful 
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goals to give direction to pupil activity is being increasingly recognized. 
A larger proportion of courses appear to be socially useful or functional 
in character. To a greater degree units of work are being based on social 
experiences and lifelike interest centers. Although the number of pub- 
lished integrated courses is still small, integration has emerged in the last 
two years as a significant curriculum trend.” 


A new type of objective test has been developed at Bucknell University 
in connection with the work in English and foreign literatures. The sec- 
tions of the new test are particularly for individual courses but cumula- 
tively comprehensive as regards the total number of courses in any litera- 
ture which any student may happen to choose. 

Entering students are assigned to graded sections on the basis of their 
performance on a reading test. At the end of the first semester an instal- 
ment of the cumulative test is given. Students who have pursued only 
the regular course in world literature are given one hundred composi- 
tional items and one hundred strictly literary items to mark. Students 
who have pursued an additional elective are given twenty-five questions 
on that course as a substitute for twenty-five of the world-literature ques- 
tions. The questions are all of the multiple choice type, including those 
testing judgment as well as knowledge. 

Since it is thought that not more than half of what is taught in com- 
position and literature can be tested objectively, the essay type examina- 
tions are continued at the end of each semester course. The objective 
test and the essay-type test are given equal weight in making up the stu- 
dent’s semester grades in the subject, and both taken together are allowed 
to count for not more than one-fourth of the final average. 


Students seem to prefer the objective test to the essay-type test, ap- 
parently because the former is a better indication of their attainments 
than is the latter. It has not been determined whether students have 
actually been led to review courses previously pursued in preparation for 
the cumulative test. It is clear that grades in the courses pursued later 
are influenced by grades awarded in the earlier courses. 

The procedure followed is more fully recorded in the April, 1935, issue 
of the Educational Record, the organ of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


Higher education under the National Socialists in Germany retreated 
sharply from the trend toward democratization noticed shortly after the 
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war, according to Dr. George A. Works, writing in the April, 1935, 
Educational Record. 


Evidence that the rule governing the dangling participle needs to be 
qualified is advanced by I. Willis Russell in the April, 1935, issue of 
American Speech. Quoting Professor Fowler, who defended the use, in 
dangling constructions, of “allowing,” “coming,” “counting,” “failing,” 
“granting,” “talking,” and “using” as representing a development toward 
the prepositional or adverbial use of the participle, Dr. Russell lists a 
similar use of the following words by reputable modern writers: ‘‘assum- 
ing,’ “leaving,” “looking,” “making,” “returning” and “turning,” 
“speaking,” “taking.”” The most common of the dangling constructions 
was the phrase, “making allowances.” The authorities cited are dis- 
tinguished writers in books and magazines in the greatest diversity of 
fields. 

“The nine participles presented in this article,” declares Dr. Russell, 
“and those cited by Professor Fowler may all be noted as possible excep- 
tions to the usual rule which, after all, is good if properly qualified..... 
We cannot afford to condemn all dangling participles.” 


In an effort to gain the kind of professional recognition accorded the 
schools of theology and medicine, the School of Journalism of Syracuse 
University has set up basic principles for its curriculum: (1) the success- 
ful newspaper man requires an education in the arts and sciences; (2) the 
present era of editing and publishing demands emphasis on the business 
as well as the editorial side of newspaper production; and (3) the goal of 
schools of journalism should be the study and understanding of the func- 
tion of the press in society, as well as current newspaper practice. 

Writing in School and Society for April, 1935, Professor M. Lyle 
Spencer tells how these principles have been translated into administra- 
tive standards. Candidates for the A.B. degree are required to complete 
the liberal arts sequence with emphasis upon political science and sociol- 
ogy, as well as the common courses required for all journalism students, 
such as reporting, editorial writing, and advertising. Students in journal- 
ism seeking the S.B. degree must meet the standards of the college of 
business administration. In all courses it is emphasized that the rdéle of 
the newspaper man is to record, interpret, and disseminate the signi- 
ficant news of the day and not to use the press as a trade for the aggran- 
dizement of the individual. 
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THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The Irish novelist, Sean O’Faolain, reiterates his plea for a new type 
of novel in his article, “The Modern Novel: A Catholic Point of View,” 
appearing in the July, 1935, Virginia Quarterly Review. Tracing the de- 
cline of the naturalistic novel, which, in his view, is moribund, both be- 
cause of its loss of ethical values and because of its cynicism with regard 
to the future of humanity, he condemns the work of most contemporary 
Catholic writers, who, he declares, err in ignoring or evading the problem 
of sin in human life. O’Faolain points out that the Catholic writer has the 
good fortune to see human actions as part of a cosmic drama in which 
man is the antagonist. He regrets that today only three plays have of- 
fended the Irish public, which believes that sin is better not spoken of in 
public. These three plays were written by non-Catholics. 

O’Faolain writes an eloquent conclusion containing his vision of the 
possibilities of the Catholic novel. 

“Out of that concept of life and analogous treatment has come great 
art before now, and out of it great art may come again. It will be, if it 
comes, something not seen before in the history of literature. It will in- 
deed be the old drama of Faustus, the drama of sin, the drama old as Eve 
with the colours of the serpent twined about her eyes, the drama of 
naked Helen, but it will now be Cain and Salome and Solomon and Job, 
lit by the open gates of hellfire, lit by ‘Christ’s blood streaming across the 
firmament’—and all seen by a generation for whom the geography of the 
heart contains few uncharted spaces, and who have much more to say 
and much more to feel about men and their world than was felt in the days 
when belief was a simple act, and the world solidly arranged. It is a 
vision of life gambling with Eternity. 

“Tt is a concept of life that is difficult to retain. But it speaks of the 
chronicler of our times in the comforting words of Alcestis, saying: 


“Vain hounds are baying round thee. But, O, forget them! 
Thou and I shall rule as kings 
in this great House. We two at last will 
Order all things well.” 


9995 


The case of “Gertrude Stein, ‘Contemporary Anomaly,’ ” is considered 


by a Vassar student, Margaret Miller, in the May, 1935, Vassar Journal 
of Undergraduate Studies. Beginning her work at the close of the naturalis- 
tic period, Gertrude Stein in her early periods exhibited a marked influ- 
ence by the school of Zola even while she was experimenting with new 
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literary forms. Miss Miller advances the theory that modern psychology 
has taken over the function of describing human behavior and conscious- 
ness (a function which literature had assumed for a century) and that the 
literature today and the literature of tomorrow will be relieved of the 
necessity to describe events. Literature will then be to psychology what 
painting is to photography. If that ever happens, Gertrude Stein will be 
the most admired figure of our times. 

What most people regard as the distinguishing characteristic of Miss 
Stein’s work Miss Miller classifies as a weakness. ‘The only defect,” she 
declares, “‘lies in the premise that words can be divested of emotional 
association and can attain the abstract values of geometrical shapes and 
musical tones which have never been employed as communication or 
put to any other entangling use.”’ 


A group of experienced actors, stage directors, technicians, and theater 
executives have recently organized the Theater Alliance, which has set 
itself the following objectives: “To establish in the city of New York a 
permanent theater which will present in repertory fine drama at popu- 
lar prices; (2) to help the development of native American drama; (3) 
to provide permanent employment for theater workers; (4) to develop 
the art of acting by providing a variety of réles; (5) to relate the drama 
to other arts by sponsoring a program of music and dancing; (6) to estab- 
lish eventually a theater for children; and (7) to establish a studio or ap- 
prentice group from all parts of the country, who will be given practical 
work in the professional theater.’’ The first season is to consist of forty 
weeks, beginning in September, 1935, at a price scale not to exceed $1.50 
for the best seats. The studio will be under the direction of Barrett H. 
Clark, Elmer Rice, and other well-known writers and critics in the field 
of the drama. 

Concerning this experiment, Elmer Rice presents an interesting ac- 
count in the June, 1935, Theatre Arts Monthly. A feature of particular 
interest is the provision that the audience is to have representation on the 
executive board of the theater. The audience will be asked to express its 
wish as to what plays it wants produced and its opinion about the plays 
which are being produced. In this way the audience is given an oppor- 
tunity to help create a theater for itself. 

In the same magazine Irving Kolodin evaluates the season of opera 
offered in Philadelphia, 1934-35. This city accounts for the unusual suc- 
cess of the operative season on the basis of several factors. One of these 
is the “infinitely greater effectiveness of Reiner as an operatic conductor 
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than in the concert hall.” Kolodin explains this superiority as follows: 
“Probably the greatest baton technician of the day, Reiner is also a man 
of enormous vitality; and his inevitable temptation has been to disperse 
his energy in ‘readings,’ since the mere orderly performance of a sym- 
phonic work poses no problems for him. But the manifold ways—details 
of the orchestra, singers’ cues, concern for balance, diction, lighting, and 
what not—in which an operatic conductor can expend his energies in 
achieving an ensemble provide Reiner with a focus for all his physical 
and nervous power.” 

The experience of the season implies, in the opinion of this critic, a 
number of definite obligations on the part of a producer. Among these 
are the inclination to treat opera as a form of theatrical entertainment 
rather than as a concert in costume; a will to tell the story simply and 
with dramatic effectiveness on the stage, to let the audience in on what is 
happening through intelligent action and the use of the vernacular. 


That Milton turned only reluctantly to poetry, and that the fall of 
Cromwell and the blindness of Milton are chiefly responsible for the pro- 
duction of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes are 
the conclusions which Professor J. Milton French, of Dartmouth, draws, 
chiefly from a study of Milton’s History of Britain, concerning which he 
writes in the June, 1935, Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. Professor French finds that Milton’s preoccupation with ecclesiasti- 
cal and political controversies, as well as his position as Latin secretary, 
indicated that he did not possess an uncontrollable inner urge to write. 
When he did turn to writing, he wrote prose; and in the case of The His- 
tory of Britain he wrote soberly, accurately, and with a supreme contempt 
for legends and fantasy as interfering with reliable historiography. Here 
he is primarily the critic and scholar. ‘It is one of the miracles of history,” 
writes Professor French, “that such a temperament should have been so 
reversed by circumstances as to become a great poet. The poetic impulse 
and ability were always in reserve, but for twenty years they were nearly 
dormant.” 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Percy H. Boynton—professor of English in the University of Chicago; 
specialist in American literature, radio commentator on new books; au- 
thor of several college textbooks in literature and such important critical 
works as Some Contemporary Americans, The Rediscovery of the Frontier, 
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year, Literature and American Life, from which the essay in this number 
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Emery Stoops—A.B., University of Colorado; M.A., University of 
Southern California; instructor in English at Beverly Hills High School; 
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fornia. Author of the course of study in oral English in the Los Angeles 
County curriculum. 

Louts GInsBERG—B.A., Rutgers College; M.A., Columbia University; 
teacher of English at the Central High School at Paterson, New Jersey; 
poetry editor of the magazine Metropolis; contributor of verse to the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, Poetry, the Forum, the New Statesman (Lon- 
don), and to such anthologies as Untermeyer’s Modern American and 
British Poetry and Rittenhouse’s Third Little Book of Modern Verse; a 
frequent contributor to the English Journal. 

HELEN L. RyDER—B.A., Smith College; M.A., University of Michigan; 
critic teacher in the University High School of the University of Michigan. 

Lyman B. OwEN—member of the English department of the Albany 
Academy, Albany, New York; contributor to the Nation’s Schools and to 
various Canadian newspapers. 

WALTER LoBpan—teacher of English in the high school of Litchfield, 
Minnesota. 
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BOOKS 


THE PLACE OF GRAMMAR 


Once more the place of English grammar in the high-school curriculum 
has been challenged, and with a weight of evidence not to be ignored. We 
do not know what English grammar is or why we teach it; yet the subject 
is overwhelmingly intrenched in American high schools. Such are the 
discoveries of Ferdinand Bernard Gruen in his scholarly dissertation, 
English Grammar in American High Schools since 1900." 

The author set himself the task of answering three questions: To what 
extent is grammar taught in the high schools? Is the content of the course 
functional or formal? What is the value of English grammar? 

Dr. Gruen’s sound linguistic approach and the scope and thoroughness 
of his study entitle it to unusual respect. Conclusions are drawn from 
theory and practice, as revealed in five sources: the published attitudes of 
individual educators and representative educational groups, 147 state and 
local courses of study, 1oo questionnaires (indicating private school 
practice), and 70 texts minutely analyzed. 

Obviously, grammar has not been dethroned. It is included in all but 
two courses of study and is taught in all the private schools responding. 
Its place in the curriculum, moreover, is favored by more than go per cent 
of the educational groups and educators expressing an opinion. 

In theory, the public school, at least, is committed to functional gram- 
mar, which is approved by more than three-fourths of the educational 
bodies taking a stand on the issue, by a large majority of individual educa- 
tors, and by more than half of the courses of study. This apparent liberal- 
ism would be more significant, however, if the term were used more exact- 
ly. For the most part, the statements quoted indicate a conception of 
utility based upon the long-questioned assumption that a knowledge of 
grammar eliminates errors in usage. 

In practice, grammar is probably much the same old formal subject; 
for the texts, lagging behind educational sentiment, are still 50 per cent 
formal in content. A comparison of 65 books of this century with 5 repre- 
sentative texts of the last century brings only discouragement, for the 
increase of functionalism over formalism and of practice over theory has 


* Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1934. 
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been negligible. In reality, grammar books have changed little since the 
days of Lindley Murray. “On closer examination many of them will be 
found to be . . . . only whited sepulchers, which outwardly appear beauti- 
ful, but inwardly are full of the dry bones of formalism.” 

The seventeen divergent and ambitious values attributed to grammar 
make the assertions of the patent-medicine men seem modest. Again 
grammarians are brought into disrepute by the fact that half of them are 
silent as to the utility of their subject, and those who speak are in dis- 
agreement. More hopeful is the attitude of the makers of courses of study, 
who overwhelmingly choose “grammar for style” or “decency” and cor- 
rectness of construction. Educational groups, likewise, though too often 
silent, rate the constructive value highest. 

In Dr. Gruen’s opinion, national educational groups should assume 
chief responsibility for deciding the case of English grammar. The steps 
which he recommends follow: (1) The term “English grammar” should 
either be discarded or re-defined. (English syntax is suggested.) (2) 
Scientific studies should be undertaken to determine the aims of English 
grammar, the nature of the materials to be taught, the method of presen- 
tation, the grade placement, and the time allotment. (3) Studies and 
scientific experiments should be conducted to determine grammar values. 

VERNA L. NEWSOME 


MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


A USEFUL ANTHOLOGY? 


The virtues of a good anthology are not everywhere recognized, while 
considerable prejudice survives from the days when books of readings 
were but glorified scrapbooks, little better than the collections of elegant 
extracts popular in the eighteenth century. In the last ten or fifteen years, 
however, so many good books have been prepared for survey, types, and 
period courses, in which either complete texts or full selections have been 
taken as the unit, that the grounds for the former objection have been 
largely removed. It is pleasant, therefore, to read in the Preface to the 
present collection: “Except in the few instances where the contrary is 
stated, all the selections are complete units, unexpurgated and continu- 
ous.” Made up in this way, an anthology has the great merit of permitting 

2 English Prose and Poetry, 1660-1800. By Odell Shepard and Paul Spencer Wood. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [1934]. Pp. xxxviii+1074. $4.00. 
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the student to own a considerable body of the literature he is studying, 
the possession of which in separate volumes would be possible only at a 
prohibitive cost. The alternative is dependence upon the library, and, 
as every teacher knows, the needs of a fair-sized class tax the resources 
of even larger institutions. Perhaps the greatest virtue of a good anthol- 
ogy is the function it performs as a guide to the period covered, indicating 
by its plan, the proportion of its parts, and the character of its selections 
the grouping and significance of writers, the relative importance of their 
works, and the major movements of ideas and form to which they con- 
tribute. 

Within the space of slightly less than eleven hundred pages Professors 
Shepard and Wood have assembled a splendid body of eighteenth-century 
literature. Their taste is catholic, and in including sermons, letters, and 
selections from historical and controversial works they have succeeded 
in conveying an impression of the many-sided character of the period and 
its wide intellectual range. The major figures are rightly given extended 
treatment (Dryden, 68 pages; Pope, 48; Swift, 61; Goldsmith, 35, etc.), 
but the lesser names are usually given sufficient representation to intro- 
duce them to the student and reveal them as the proper setting for the 
more important spokesmen of the age. If one might venture a regret, 
it is that certain poets have been illustrated by a single poem (Rochester, 
Traherne, Tickell). The critical student will have some reservations 
about forming an opinion of a man’s work on so limited a basis. But one 
cannot include everything. The annotation is full and the introductions 
that precede the selections from each writer are informative and well 
written. The volume is provided with a general introduction that shows 
careful thought and presents the general characteristics of the age with 


much penetration. 
A. C. Baucu 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Road to War: America, 1914-1917. By Walter Millis. Houghton. $3.00. 
(May Book-of-the-Month.) 


Millis re-creates the life of the American people during and immediately preceding 
the World War. He convincingly pictures a nation swept by an emotional storm of 
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hidden motives, prejudices, and warped sentimentality and by speeches, cartoons, and 
headlines. 


Paths of Glory. By Humphrey Cobb. Viking Press. $2.50. 

Cobb enlisted at sixteen as a Canadian private. With great simplicity he tells the 
story of a few soldiers and their individual reactions to military cruelty and the stupidity 
and absurdity of war, at the same time giving credit to the valor of many officers and 
privates. 


Creating the Modern American Novel. By Harlan Hatcher. Farrar & Rinehart. 


$3.00. 

A valuable book for any reader who wishes to understand the American novel, the 
people who write, and the conditions of which they write. Among the chapters are 
“The Rise of Realism,” ‘‘Perspective,” ‘American Catches Step,” studies of Dreiser, 
Cather, and Lewis, “Satire and Social Protest,” ‘““The Sex Age,”’ “Cabell and Romance,” 
“Fantasy,” “The War Generation,” and “New Modes for the Thirties.” 


Chosen Poems. By Harriet Monroe. Macmillan. $3.00. 

In an interesting apologia the editor of Poetry says that the arrangement of her poems 
has reminded her of the epochs through which she has lived, and she thinks they offer 
evidence of what has been going on in the world and in human minds for the last forty 
years. 


Deep Dark River. By Robert Rylee. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. (July Book-of- 
the-Month.) 

Rylee was born in Memphis of a Tennessee-Mississippi family. Mary Winston, a 
well-born southern lawyer, becomes interested in a Negro client and feels morally re- 
sponsible for his defense. With a feeling of horror we watch the framing of Mose, and 
we meet fine old Rutherford and pity him for his own unstable morality and for the de- 
generacy of his sons. Mary never loses her courage and her love for the new South, 
though she shudders at the fear of public opinion shown by the best people, and com- 
pares it with the inner conviction of right felt by the ignorant Negro. A convincing 
treatment of universal problems. 


Young Renny (Jalna—1906). By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

After four Jalna Whiteoak stories the author reverses the usual order and goes back 
to Renny’s youth in 1906. While not without Jalna charm, this tale seems rather forced 
and uninspired. 


A Few Foolish Ones. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author of As the Earth Turns writes of life in a wooded Maine community from 
1870 to 1930. As before, there are a fine young woman and her square, keen old father 
who does not believe in a centralized power. The few foolish ones cling to the old order 
and the old community. The story is not without good ideas, but it is less convincing 
than the former novel—and too much like it. 


The Furys. By James Hanley. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A young Irish author creates a working-class family living in an English coastal 
city. Mrs. Fury, a masterful, thwarted woman bent upon making a priest of her son; 
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her husband, longing for the sea; and her senile father are all vital characters described 
in excellent prose. 


Young Joseph. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mann has taken the slight tale as found in Genesis and made a moving psychological 
drama of it. He gives Joseph credit for being superior, but sympathizes with the 
brothers, who no doubt found him a bit of a prig. He dwells upon the change in Joseph’s 
attitude brought about by three days in the well, but again the situation of the brothers 
impresses him. The clash of human wills, fate, selfishness, intelligence, and the Jewish 
attitude toward God enter vividly into this treatment of the Bible theme. 


Second Hoeing. By Hope Williams Sykes. Putnam. $2.50. 

In the Colorado beet country a family of Russian Germans struggle for a living. The 
book is commonplace; but it has an elemental force that makes some of the characters, 
particularly the father, live. 


The Partnership. By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. $2.00. 

This earlier novel by the author of Jnheritance is a study of the relationship between 
two women, one quite immoral but with a great zest for life, the other of finest fiber but 
unable to attract human companionship. 


Kneel to the Rising Sun and Other Stories. By Erskine Caldwell. Viking. $2.50. 

The seventeen stories exhibit the craftsmanship which we expect from Caldwell. 
The title story is most logical and sincere, while horror is a bit thick in some—particu- 
larly ““Masses of Men’’; one is tempted to wonder if the author might be more moving 
if he occasionally deviated from his technique of using the underdog and human 
bestiality as a constant means of exposing class conflict. 


The Sailors of Cattaro. By Friedrich Wolf. French. $1.50. 

The sailors on board the Austrian fleet in the Bay of Cattaro (an inlet of the Adriatic) 
in the closing days of the World War mutiny against their officers but finally fail because 
of poor judgment on the part of the leadership. The names of the characters of this 
stirring revolutionary document are taken from the records of the court martial which 
ordered the leaders executed. This Theatre Union play incarnates heroism, pathos, and 
devotion. 


Ben Jonson. By John Palmer. Viking. $3.50. 

No less a fast-moving chronicle of the exciting age of Elizabeth than a true-to-life 
biography of the poet and dramatist whose lyric impertinence provoked the fury of a 
vindictive queen. 


How Do You Do Sir? and Other Short Plays. By Alfred Kreymborg. French. 
$1.00. 

Short plays in verse, taking their themes from the little crises and emotional con- 
flicts in the lives of common folk, and adapted to the arts of music and the dance as 
well as drama. The most moving of these is “America, America!’’—describing the 
despair of a young couple who with their children are facing starvation. 
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Windward Rock. By Kenneth Leslie. Macmillan. $1.50. 
“‘A child’s tears are wise 
For they will not agree 
To any compromise 
With fact’s decree.” 
Kenneth Leslie’s poems are wise, like the child’s tears he memorializes. But they 
are rich with feeling, too, and set to pleasing melody. 


Kentucky Mountain Fantasies. By Percy MacKaye. French. $1.00. 

Three short plays set in the “timeless valleys” of the Appalachians, symbolizing the 
conflict in the Celtic-Saxon mind, locked for centuries in the hills, and now suddenly 
exposed to the influence of the magic and the cruelty of modern life. 


Paul Elmer More and American Criticism. By Robert Shafer. Yale University 

Press. $4.00. 

A contribution to the philosophy of criticism by an ardent partisan in a field con- 
tested on many sides by Spingarn, T. S. Eliot, Granville Hicks, V. F. Calverton, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, Sir John J. Chapman, Van Wyck Brooks, Irving Babbitt, and many 
others. This volume, itself a development of the humanist viewpoint, is a challenging, 
though not uncritical, defense of Paul Elmer More’s position. 


Youth Immortal. By Emily Easton. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


An exceptionally well-written life of Robert Herrick, English poet and country 
parson during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 


The Singing Heart. By Clinton Scollard. Edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 
This appropriately named collection of verse includes some of the finest creations 
of the late Clinton Scollard, whose lyrics are distinguished for their technical excellence, 
as well as for extraordinary variety of theme and treatment. 


Lichen. By Warren B. Horner. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Press. 
A quality of homespun is evident in these delightful poems of love, aspiration, and 
reminiscence. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Wedding of Sir Gawain and Dame Ragnell. Translated by George Brandon 

Saul. Prentice-Hall. $0.50. 

An Arthurian tale less distinguished than Gawain and the Green Knight, but neverthe- 
less a delightful narrative rendered into modern English. Archaic mannerisms in word 
and phrase help to maintain the illusion of antiquity. A critical Introduction discusses 
the textual problems presented by the tale. 


Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Edited by John Dover Wilson. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
The fruits of many years of research by an eminent Shakespeare scholar are com- 


prehended in this minutely edited text of Hamlet. An interpretation of the meaning of 
the play and the character of Hamlet, from the psychological, dramatic, and the textual 
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viewpoints, as well as the stage history of the play and the textual variants of numerous 
passages, accompany the play. 


An Italian Portrait Gallery. By Paolo Giovio. Translated by Florence Alden 
Gragg. Chapman & Grimes. 


An able translation from the Latin of the Elogia doctorum virorum—a collection of 
more than one hundred brief biographies of outstanding Italians of the Renaissance 
period. Among the biographies of those well known today are those of Boccaccio, 
Savonarola, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Casanova (noted in this account for his honesty and 
clean living), Machiavelli, Dante, Callimachus, and Castiglione. A few celebrities from 
other countries, such as Erasmus and Thomas More, have been included. 


Captain William Dampier: Buccaneer-Author. By Willard Hallam Bonner. 
Sanford University Press. 


A successfully popularized document of a sea adventurer who knew how to write 
and who was thought by some to have influenced both Defoe and Swift. 


Peter Sterry: Platonist and Puritan—1613-1672. By Vivian de Sola Pinto. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


A biography of a seventeenth-century prose writer, one of Cromwell’s chaplains, a 
mystic, and an ardent student of Plato. The book includes an analytic summary of 
Sterry’s writing as found in rare printed works and unpublished manuscripts. 


Essays and Studies, Vol. XX. By Members of the English Association. Col- 

lected by George Cookson. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

Of greatest interest to the student of English literature in this series of studies are 
T. C. Macaulay’s “French and English Drama in the Seventeenth Century,” Mona 
Wilson’s “The Twilight of the Augustans,” and, particularly, Rose Macaulay’s “On 
Linguistic Changes” and George Sampson’s “Literature in the Classroom” in which 
Mr. Sampson pleads for the study of literature for appreciation and spiritual insight 
rather than mere concentration on technical details. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Essays in Modern Thought. Collected by Thomas R. Cook. Heath. $1.12. 


A collection of familiar essays assembled with the aid of a group of high-school Seniors 
as judges of what young people like in a textbook of this kind. The result suggests that 
the Seniors were probably a rather select group. Many of these passages, such as Fos- 
dick’s stirring sermon on “The Unknown Soldier,” and “Dying for ‘Dear old ag 
are among those frequently found in college anthologies. The study helps, though 
brief, are skilfully written. 


Junior Language Skills, Books I, Il, and III. By Ruth H. Teuscher, Eleanor 


M. Johnson, and Ethel K. Howard. Harcourt, Brace. $0.64 each (cloth 
binding, $0.92 each). 


This series of drillbooks for the junior high school years concentrates upon the 
minimum essentials of grammar and composition and supplies extraordinarily numer- 
ous drill sentences. There are frequent review exercises, and the materials are typical 
of the speech and writing of young people. 
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Understanding America. Edited by William H. Cunningham. Harcourt, Brace. 


$1.00. 

A collection of significant essays from the leading journals of opinion. The selection 
was made on the basis of an experimental edition used with approximately a thousand 
high-school pupils. In general, the results seem to confirm the validity of this procedure. 
The introductory passages and editorial aids are genuinely helpful. This unique book 
includes the following subject-matter divisions: ‘“The People of the United States,” 
“Business in American Civilization,” ‘(Government and International Relations,” 4 
“Public Opinion,” “American Culture,” “The Problem of Leisure,” and “Changing 


America.” 


Comparative Comedies—Present and Past. Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes and 
Helen M. Roth. (Noble’s ‘‘Comparative Classics.”’) Noble & Noble. $1.25. 


The latest member of the “Comparative Classics” traces the development of one 
type of English drama by presenting side by side Goldsmith’s She Stoops To Conquer, 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, Barrie’s The Goose Hangs High, and Holiday. The plays them- 
selves tell much more than any textbook about the drama could reveal, but there is a 
brief and helpful Introduction in which eighteenth-century and contemporary drama 
are contrasted. There are satisfactory editorial helps, suggestive questions and projects, 
as well as a bibliography and list of college-entrance questions. 


Behind the Footlights. By Charles Chambers Mather, Alice Howard Spaulding, 
and Melita Hamilton Skillen. Silver, Burdett. $1.72. 

An introduction to the technical phases of play production, with illustrations from 
both the professional and the scholastic stage. There are answers to all conceivable 
questions the beginner asks concerning the practical requirements of stagecraft. Ques- 
tions, projects, and comprehensive bibliographies are supplied. 


Ki-Yu: A Story of Panthers. By Roderick L. Haig-Brown. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

A boys’ book packed with the lore of the wild-game hunter, with countless scientific ' 
observations upon the ways of bears, wolves, and hunting dogs, as well as the crafty 
hero of the title. Though authoritative, this simply written account has the appeal of 
connected narrative. 


The Emperor Jones. By Eugene O'Neill. With a study guide for the screen 
version of the play by William Lewin and Max J. Herzberg. Appleton- 
Century. $0.50. 

The text of O’Neill’s play is here presented in an attractive student edition, with a 
helpful study guide for the screen version of the play. 


Expressing Yourself. By Harold H. Wade, John F. Blossom, and Mary P. 
Eaton. Book I, $1.48; Book LI, $1.56. Houghton Mifflin. 
A series of composition texts embracing a program for two years of the high school. 
Book I deals mainly with problems of mechanics: sentence structure, punctuation, 
vocabulary, syntax, outlining, and bibliographical usage. Book II emphasizes the 
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rhetorical aspects of English expression, calling attention to those details which make 
for economy, clearness, and force. Both volumes present a great wealth of illustrations 
and exercises. The expository material is conversational. 


The Practice of Composition. By John M. Kierzek. Macmillan. $1.40. 

A more advanced practice-book for the high school beginning with the procedures 
for mastering the technical aspects of writing and culminating in the techniques in- 
volved in the larger aspects of style. 


Steps to Good English. By Inez M. Ahles and Mary Lawlor. Iroquois. 

The first in a projected junior high school series of combined textbook and work- 
book. This book serves a wide variety of purposes and includes guidance for the pupil 
in a modern classroom. Language correctness is not neglected, but the improvement of 
reading, as regards rate and comprehension as well as a range of interest, dramatizing, 
using the library, and vocabulary study are typical of the activities dealt with. 


Junior English Drills, Book I, I, and III. By Mellie John and Ruth White. 

Macmillan. $0.40 each. 

A series of exercise books for the junior high school supplying abundant and fre- 
quently recurring drills on every aspect of the mechanics of English, with particular 
emphasis upon sentence structure and the inflection of troublesome verbs. The indi- 
vidual drills are detachable. A useful series, but lacking in the brief diagnostic tests 
necessary for individualized teaching. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Motion Pictures and Youth. By W. W. Charters. Macmillan. $2.60. 


A very brief, highly condensed summary of the extensive researches carried on by 
the Payne Fund Foundation to discover the effects of motion pictures upon youth. The 
series of studies included ideas in motives, the effect of motion pictures upon the social 
attitudes, emotional responses, morality, sleep, conduct, and delinquency of children. 


Projects for Motivating English. Edited by Clio Newton, Elizabeth B. Parrett, 
and Mabel W. Hughes. Available from Mrs. Newton at 2418 Huldy St., 
Houston, Tex. 

A mimeographed compilation of projects for the motivation of English, assembled 
by the Research Committee of the English Section of the Southeast Division of the 
Texas State Teachers Association. Typical among the very suggestive activities de- 
scribed are the sections on “Activities in World Interdependence,” “Communication,” 
“Writing To Entertain,” “Ballads,” “The Short Story,” and “Grammar.” 


What Makes a Book Readable? By William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

A pioneer experiment to determine the relative difficulty of adult reading materials 
is here described in minute detail. Famous books and magazines have been analyzed 
with relation to their characteristic vocabulary, sentence structure, and thought ele- 
ments. Tentative standards for use by writers of material for adults have been formu- 
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lated on the basis of (1) number of different hard words; (2) proportion of first-, second-, 
and third-person pronouns; (3) average sentence length; (4) the percentage of different 
words; and (5) number of prepositional phrases. Application of these tentative stand- 
ards does not require the use of elaborate equations. 


Written Composition and Characteristics of Personality. By Floyd H. Allport, 
Lynnette Walker, and Eleanor Lathers. (“Archives of Psychology,” No. 


153.) Columbia University. 


A new monograph in the series of studies being conducted in Freshman English at 
Syracuse University under the direction of Professor Burges Johnson and Helene W. 
Hartley. While the main purpose of the study was to reveal the extent to which written 
composition of students can be identified on the basis of individuality, the incidental 
findings are of considerable significance for teaching methods on this level. 


MOE BOOK TESTS 


Still going strong in 48 states. Still the short- 
est, surest, device for testing outside reading. Over 
700 tests, 00 in print. § cents each; great reduc- 
tion for sets. Sample for stamp. 


MOE WORD HUNTS 


Latest Moe invention! Pupils clamor for them, 
then search the dictionary for hours. Greatest 
scientific vocabulary-builder. Send stamp for cir- 
cular. 

MAURICE W. MOE 
West Division High School Milwaukee, Wis. 


Theodore Dreiser 


on 
Mark Twain 
in the 
October issue 
of the 
English Journal 


The 
tet 


The ‘Peake st Single Tolume 
Crear shed 


The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff o 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
bar rg 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 
mary. 


12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of cusp articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


000 Geographical Entries. 
re 000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 
3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 

Write for free illustrated pamphlet containi: 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


